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WORK AND WORKERS. 


VII. 
DIPLOMACY, 
B 1 DIPLOMATIST. 


AmonG the different professions and callings in life there is 
perhaps none about which such erroneous ideas prevail as that 
of diplomacy. For this fact diplomatists have themselves, in a 
great measure, to blame. It has always been the fashion for 
them to shroud their actions in a veil of mystery, and to give 
evasive and ambiguous answers on occasions when plain speaking 
would serve their purpose equally well. It is not, therefore, 
altogether surprising to find that diplomacy is considered by 
many a useless, and by others an immoral, profession. To enter- 
tain ministers and other important persons is supposed to be 
the chief duty of an ambassador, to make love to their wives 
that of an attaché. 

A more serious accusation, however, and one which has, 
unfortunately, a certain amount of truth in it, is that the golden 
age of diplomacy is over. Since the days of Talleyrand and 
Metternich, it is said, diplomacy has gradually but steadily been 
losing its influence on European politics. If those who assert 
this mean by diplomacy the personal influence of diplomatists, 
they are, to a certain degree, right. The development of parlia- 
mentary government, and the increasing attention paid by the 
people to “their country’s affairs throughout the greater part of 
Europe, is tending to diminish the personal influence of all classes 
of public servants. Diplomacy has of late years suffered more 
from this tendency “Sans perhaps any other service. In England 
most branches of the administration have always been subjected 
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more or less to the public gaze. But 


of the present century that the attention of the mass 

people began to be turned towards foreion affai This interest 
once awakened, produced a desire fot se shove as to what wags 
going on. The information, given at first grudging ly and in small] 


doses. resulted 1 in a parliamentar: y supervision, which has rendey 
the conduct of delicate negotiations extremely difficult, and has 


oreatly limited the liberty of action of our r presentatives abroad. 
~ A further blow to the personal influence of plomati ac 
given by the invention of the telegraph. In former days an 
ambassador would frequently have to decide very imp in 
questions without reference home. The electric teleora 
worked an entire change in this system. The most trifling and 
insignificant questions are now settled by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and the officials of the Foreion Office. On on n 
I well remember the thats question of whet! Ww 
representatives should call first on a certain persona 
until the latter had called being referred for the consid 

an overworked Secretary of State. 

Whether this diminution in the power and lip 
macy, in this narrow sense of the word, is an advantag r not 
is a somewhat open question. It cannot be denied that in the 
past diplomatists have occasionally abused their high positions 
and have brought about unnecessary dissensions and wars. The 
happiness and welfare of mankind, and of the people of their 


own countries, have not always been so much their object as 
territorial and political aggrandisement. On the other hand, 
a Foreign Minister nowadays has so many important subjects 
on his hands at once that it is impossible for him to gi 
requisite attention to them. Many a question which has pro- 
duced serious disagreement between two nations mi have 
been settled, in the beginning, by half-an-hour’s conversation 
between two intelligent men. 

However this may be, and however the personal influence of 
diplomatists may have declined, there can be no doubt that 
diplomacy, in the wider sense of the word, meaning by that 
the conduct of the relations of states with one another, is of 
constantly increasing importance. With the progress of civilisa- 
tion, and the growing complexities of society, new and unforeseen 
relations spring up between different states. The work of the 
diplomatist is extending with the increase in the political, social, 


and commercial intercourse of countries. Nor is this all. War, 
at all times terrible enough, has become in modern societies so 
costly and disastrous, that mi is more than ever essential to pre- 


vent differences and settle disputes which may sndangit the 
maintenance of peace. This is, or ought to be, the great object 
of diplomacy. War is the natural enemy of diplomacy, and the 
success of the one means the temporary extinction of the other 
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Essential as diplomacy must be to the whole civilised world, 
there is no country that stands more in need of a good diplomatic 
service than England. Our widely extended empire, our enor- 
mous commerce, the “iy rests thereby created in almost every 
city in the world, ie travelling propensities of Englishmen, 
bring us into daily communication with almost every nation, 
civilised and uncivilised. Disputes and differences, in which 
British interests are involved, are of constant occurrence. Many 
of them require the exercise of extreme tact and caution to 
prevent them becoming serious. To avoid giving offence to 
foreign countries, while upholding with firmness the honour, 


dignity, and interest of England, in the face of criticism, often 
unjust and ignorant, in Parliament and in the press, is a task 
requiring the highest intelligence and ability which our country 
possesses, 


Is, then, British diplomacy at the present day equal to this task ? 
[t would be unreasonable to expect that it should never be found 
wanting. The best of systems could not ensure this, and the 
present system is certainly, as I shall show further on, capable of 
improv ement. It is pol pularly believed in England that diplomacy 
is one of our weak points. Our diplomatists are considered to be 
inferior in ability to those of continental nations, and to be over- 
matched by the superior skill of their colleagues in negotiation. 
This idea Il believe to be wholly erroneous. It is not shared by 
foreign diplomatists who have a wholesome terror of the practical 
and straightforward common-sense of their English colleagues. 
The information supplied to the British Foreign Office i is, without 
doubt, far more complete and trustworthy than that which any 
of the Foreign Ministers abroad receive from their representatives. 
By nature the English diplomatist is cool and cautious, and cases 
of indiscreet or eet action are exceedingly rare. One of 
the most remarkable characteristics of foreign officials is their 
extreme dislike to incurring personal responsibility. This is 
especially the case under the French system of administration 
and the systems modelled upon it. Officials from the highest 
to the lowest are tied down by a series of minute regulations. 
When a case occurs to which these regulations do not apply the 
system breaks down, and the official, bereft of the support on 
which he has been accustomed to lean, declines to incur the 
responsibility of taking a personal decision. From this fault 

the Englishman is free. The less he is hampered by restrictions 
the better he does his work. 

Besides carrying out whatever special instructions he may re- 
ceive from home, the duties of a diplomatist are, roughly speaking, 
to cultivate good relations with the Government to which he is 
accredited, to supply his own government with early information 
on all matters that may concern them, to protect his fellow- 
subjects in that country, and, especially for a representative of 
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England, to 
his country. 


their duty. 


pay sufficient attention to protecting our 
aking here of trade or comme 
attention and 


I am not spe 


keep 


On the first three points it is very 
complaints of the manner in which British re 
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a watchful e 


eye on the commerci: " 


But it has been alleged, 
in the press, that our ambassadors “and ministers abr 


have recently attracted very considerable 


among the commercial portion of the community. Bi 
a certain number of these reports : 


both 


in Parli: 


OmmMme r 1s 
reial rep 


are — d by 
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interests 
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of Embassy and Legation, they properly form part the v 
of the consular service and lie outside in sphere of diplon 
A British representative’s duty is to watch over Briti 
mercial interests, and to see that they are treated v 

justice and impartiality as those of other nations. T! 

is often one of very great difficulty. It is imp: ssible to 

in general terms the precise point at which diy ylomati 
ference should take place in cases where, while no 1 

are violated, other interests are unduly preferred to « 

The most usual cases in which this difficulty is lial 

are those where competition exists between British a 

firms to secure a contract from a foreign government. | 
hitherto been laid down by the British Foreign Offic 
diplomatic pressure is not to be exerted in order to favou 
Pe gE If other nations followed our example in 
matter, such a policy would be not only right but also exped 
It would. tend to prevent dissensions | arising’ between unt 
out of the mutual rivalries and jealousies of their comm 
communities. Such, however, is unfortunately not tl 
The representatives of some of the powers, especially in 
small and in the less civilised countries of the world, 
exercise undue pressure in order to promote the interests of 1 
fellow-countrymen. The doctrine of non-interference in th 
cases would be extremely unjust and — to Brit 
commerce. ‘This fact is being recognized, somewhat slov 
by the Foreign Office in London. Dip vated assistance is nc 
given by our representatives abroad in cases where our commerc 
interests are in danger of suffering from the official sup] 
exerted by other covernments in favour of their own subjects. 
More than this ought not to be demanded. It would 


undignified as it woall be impolitic for the British Governmé 
to try and force 


upon other nations. 
commerce can expect to find in other lands. 


the 


manufactures 


and produce of the 
A fair field and no favour is all that | ) 
But so much it has 


ir cou 


? y 
Z| i 


it 


a right to expect the Government will do all in its power 


procure, 


On the whole I think it may be said that the 
matic service performs in a sufficiently 


satisfactory 


British 
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mannel 














WORK AND WORKERS. 
important duties demanded of it. The greater part of its work 
is done quietly, and does not attract public attention. But this 
is the great object of the diplomatist: his aim is to settle 


possible causes of diepute before public feeling can have time 
to become excited. 
The question remains to be considered whether the intelligence 


and ability of our diplomatists is on a par with the standard 
exhibited in other branches of the Civil Service. It would 
seem, on consideration, that this is not so. The Diplomatic 
Service is the only branch of the public service in which the 
highest positions are not almost invariably filled from the ranks. 
The highest position in the service is that of ambassador. Of 
these England has but six, or if Spain, where our Mission has 
lately been raised to the rank of an embassy, be included, seven. 
At the present moment one of our ambassadors passed the greater 
part of his career in the consular service, and another, though 
originally in the cee ic Service, had resigned his position in 
that service ten years before he was appointed to an embassy. 
A third, who has twice before , filled the office of ambassador, never 
served in any subordinate capes in the Diplomatic Service. 
One of the most important appointments in the diplomatic 
service, more important than most of the embassies, that of Agent 
and Consul General in Egypt, is also filled by a man who has had 
no previous diplomatic experience. Quite recently a gentleman, 
whose diplomatic talents have hitherto been confined to special 
missions, has been appointed to represent this country at a court 
which British interests in the East render of great importance. 
A glance at the names of our ambassadors during the last 
quarter of a century will show that a considerable number of 
them were not diplomatists by profession... This fact is no 
doubt due in part to the exigencies of party politics. Places 
have to be found for political supporters, and an embassy 
abroad affords a safe way of disposing of some injudicious or 
clamorous partisan. But, at the same time, it would be useless 
to deny that this explanation is insufficient to meet all the 
facts of the case. Among the names of those who have not 
worked their way up to the top within the diplomatic pro- 
fession are to be found some of the most able representatives 
England has possessed. More than this,-there have been several 
occasions of late years, when it has been impossible to find, in 
the ranks of the diplomatic service, a man fit to occupy one of 
these high positions. A service which fails, even though only 
occasionally, to produce men of sufficient capacity to fill up its 
most important posts must have in it some inherent defects. 
These defects I hope to be able briefly to indicate. 

The first point to be demanded is, what qualifications are 
required of those desirous of entering diplomacy. Until quite 
recent years all that was necessary was to possess sufficient 
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interest to procure a nomination from the Secretary of State { | 
Foreign Affairs. Once nominated, an examination had | | 
passed before the Civil Service Conamis mers. This am 

tion, however, was amere formality. T #4 standard of intelli 

required was extremely low, and thus many entered the 

who possesse dd none of th 1e qualities necessary t be ome 

public servants. This evil has already been remedied. 

system at present adopted is that of limited competitio: A 


eight or ten candidates are nominated for each vacancy. T] 
are examined in foreign languages, history, and other branches 
knowledge likely to be useful to the m in their diplomatic ca: 
This examination is strictly competitive, and those who come out | 
first are appointed to the vacant posts. This system of limi 

competition, which is also adopted in filling up vacanci 

Foreign Office, has been found to work extremel) 


een 


standard attained is equal to that necessary to get into othe 
branches of the public service, where open comp: tition prevails 
At the same time the system of nomination ensu hs 
candidates shall possess certain other qualifications, whicl 


desirable in all branches of the Civil a but essential in 
diplomacy. It is too soon yet to see whether the examination 
system will increase the efficiency of our diplomatic service. At 
any rate it is a great step in the right direction that those wh 
enter it must possess a certain standard of intelliger 

In all branches of the administration it is, of course, our polic’ 
to encourage the development of the best qualities of th | 
individual. This is especially the case in the dipl matic » servic ) 
where those in responsible positions are always being called uy] 
to exercise their judgment in minor matters, and oft n in 01 


of the highest importance. The present system is capi 
great improvement in this respect. 

No rule, if rigidly adhered to, is more nei lated to 
the eftic iency of a service than that of promotion by sen 


It is directly opposed to the law of the survival of the fittest 
It destroys the energy and ambition of the younger membe) 
of the service, and when they, in their turn, are called upon 


y; 


to perform important functions, their capacities, grown rusty 
by neglect and disuse, are unequal to the task. No service 
has more fully recognized this fact in theory than the Diplomati 
Service. Article 16 of the regulations for that service is to the 
following effect :—<The Secretary of State reserves to himsell 


the power to recommend to the Queen to name any person, even 
though not in the Diplomatic Service, for the higher and mor 
responsible posts in it, and, generally, in regard to all promotions 
whatever in the Diplomatic Service, the Secretary of State will 
not be restricted by claims founded on seniority or membership 
of the profession from making any such se ection as on his own 
responsibility he may deem “right.” It would be impossible t 
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‘ 


frame a wiser and more statesman-like regulation. Unfortunately 
it has remained a dead letter as far as regards promotion within 
the ranks of the service. As has been already pointed out, it is 


frequently made use of to appoint those who are not in the 
profession to important diplomatic posts. But, for any en- 
couragement it was inten led to give to the younger members 
of the Diplomatic Service, it might as well have never been 
made. There is no branch of the administration in which the 
rule of promotion by seniority is more sternly applied. Cases 
of rapid promotion do, it is true, occasionally occur. If such 
cases be examined it will be found that they are due more to 


some exceptional combination of circumstances than to any 
especial qualities in the men themselves. These cases may 
inspire hopes for similar good fortune, but they do not tend 
to stimulate the younger members of the profession to cultivate 
and develop the faculties they m: uy possess. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that any system of 


selection by merit opens “the door to a considerable number 
of abuses from which the Diplomatic Service is at present 
free. Family connections and are al interests might occa- 
sionally enable men of inferior ability to pass over the heads 
of more capable diplomatists s. But the danger of any favouritism 
of this sort 1s growing less every day. Public attention is so 


much on the alert that it is exce edinely difficult for a Minister 
to appoint either his own friends and relations, or those of 


his political supporters, to any but the most obscure posts 
without encountering hostile criticism. This is the case even 
where such an appointment may be in -every respect a 


proper one. But the outcry when the person appointed is, in 
addition, incompetent to fulfil the duties required of him, is so 
oreat that few Ministers care to risk their reputations in such 
a cause. On the whole, then, it appears to me that if the Foreign 
Secretary were to make use of his power, at all events in the 
more important appointments, to select by merit out of the ranks 
of the Diplomatic Service, the efficiency of the service in general 
would be greatly increased. 

Another very serious obstacle in the way of securing a constant 
supply of efficient diplomatists is the inordinately long time 
during which the junior members of the profession are kept at 
purely mechanical work. The average length of service before 
the position of Secretary of Legation is attained is about twenty 
years. During the whole of this period, except on very rare 
occasions, when the Minister and the Secretary of Embassy or 
Legation happen to be absent at the same time, the work is 
almost entirely of a mechanical description. No ‘opportunity is 
given for the cultivation of those faculties which the diplo- 
matist in the higher stages of his career is expected to possess. 
Twenty years is surely | a somewhat long probationary period. 
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If, after a far shorter interval than this, a 


man ) it to 
exercise his own judgment and intelligence, at vents in 
small matters, to the advantage of his country, he never will be. 
and, in that case, the sooner he be got rid of, the better for al] 
parties concerned. 

It is easier to point out these defects than to suggest a remedy 
for them. The system of the Foreign ( tice, and indee ft all 
our public offices, necessitates an imrhense amount of n nical 
work. This work falls naturally to the share of the juniors 


Unless something can be done to reduce it, th ' 
which must be de voted to occupation of this kind will continue 


to be unduly great. I believe that in this direction very 
considerable improvement might easily be effected. Without 
going into details which would be of small interest to those 
outside the profession, there are two points where a ang 
of system is much to be desired. It is one of the chief duties 
of a representative to report to his government on all matters 
which are likely to be of orn interest. Long reports are 
written on every conceivable subject. Important matte 

obscured by a multitude of minor details. Many of our diplo- 
matists think to attract the attention of the authorities. at 
home, not so much by the ability, as by the thickness of then 
despatches. The result is that eve ry week an enormous amount 
of undigested matter is poured into the Foreign Office from all 
parts of the world. A considerable part of the time of the 
valuable public servants at the head of that office wasted 
in extracting the little that is really importa nt from the mass of 
documents that arrive. The rest are thrown aside, per! aps to 
reappear in blue-books, where they again cause wast time and 
annoyance to those desirous of acquiring information as to the 
state of our foreign affairs. Everybody would gain if all this 
matter were sifted before being r ported home. Every item 
of information should be carefully considered; what is un- 
important laid aside; the rest carefully condensed and sent 


to the Foreign Office. It is useless for the Foreign Minister to 
expect to know all that is passing in foreign ¢ uuntries. He is 
not able to read, much less to consider, the reports that now 
reach him. It would be far preferable for all purposes of State 
and for the guidance of the foreign policy « of the country, that 
what is important and germane to the issues involved should not 
be buried beneath a mass of verbiage and minor detail. 
The second point where a change of system is desirable has 
reference to the amount of responsibility with which our repre- 
sentatives abroad are entrusted. At present it is usual for a 
Minister to apply to the Foreign Office for instructions on 
almost every matter, great or small. If our diplomacy is worth 
anything, more extensive discretion should be given to our 
representatives to settle minor matters on their own respon- 
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sibility. In such matters the man on the spot is usually the 
best able to judge. In this way much needless reference 
home would be avoided, and the amount of mechanical work 
which is done by the Diplomatic Service would be very con- 
siderably reduced. A still farther diminution could be made 
in that work by reducing to a minimum the red-tapeism which 
is the bane of all our ‘public administrations. It would be 
impossible, without prolonging this paper to undue length, to 
explain to those who have no experience of a Government office, 
how this could be effected. But I imagine few public officials 
would deny that, if attention were directed to abolishing such 
work as is unnecessary ¢ oer finding new and less clumsy methods 
of doing the rest, very considerable improvements and economies 
would result. 

If these reforms were adopted a considerable sum of money 
would be saved by the reduction of the members of the Diplomatic 
Service. A portion of this money should be devoted to remedying 
the last defect to which | [ shall call attention, viz., the insufficiency 


of the salaries of the junior members of the profession. It is 
often urged that if men can be found to do the work at the 
present salaries, it is unnecessary to pay more. This argument 
is a very short-sighted one, and, if it proves anything, it proves 
too much. There can be no doubt that it would be “possible to 


get men to serve in the Diplomatic Service without salaries at all, 
as far as the lower grades are concerned. But there can be also 
no doubt that the efficiency of the service would be greatly 
impaired by such a mistaken economy. If the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, as regards the manner in which its work is done, is to be on 
a par with the other branches of the public service, the financial 
conditions of all must be the same. This is at present not 
the case. 

A man entering the Diplomatic Service remains for two years an 
unpaid attaché. He then serves for from three to four years as a 


third secretary on a salary of £150 a year, plus an allowance of 


£100 a year if he passes an examination in public law. After 
that he becomes a second secretary, and receives a minimum 
salary of £300 a year, — by £15 a year until it reaches 
a maximum of £450 a year. Le aving out of consideration the 
first two years during w hich no salary is paid, this remuneration 
no doubt compares favor irably in amount with that given in the 
principal public offices in London. But it is far inferior when 
the extra expenses which the Diplomatic Service entail are taken 
into account. The best proof of this is the well-known fact that 
it is quite impossible for a young diplomatist to live upon his 
salary. It would be an error to suppose that the expenses here 
alluded to are caused by foolish extravagance or an exaggerated 
sense of the necessity of a costly mode of life. They are due to 
the obligation a diplomatist is under to maintain a certain position 
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in the society of the capital where he is residing, and 1 
suitably his political and social duties. This ate 


limits the class from whom our Diplomatic Servi 
those who possess some private means. It also 
evil. The younger members of that service. 


their own expense, do not feel that their capacity, thei 
and their time belong wholly to ser service ir cou) 
In no branch of life is there so much t mptation ¢ llenes 


in diplomacy. It is essential not to oma n the moral 
to resist temptation of this kind. And if, in spite of tl 


ul 

British Diplomatic Service has maintained its 7 putat 
honesty, industry, and ability, it would ill become any 
ment to employ this as an argument for not | 
as the other services of the country. 

It may be well to recapitulate briefly the suggesti 
have been made in the foregoing pages, with a view to 
the efficiency of the Diplomatic Service. These ar fi 
substitute selection by merit to the present rule of pro | 
from the ranks by seniority ; secondly, to reduce the long pe! | 
during which the junior members are engaged on pul D 


chanical work by confining the reports sent to the Foreign Offi 
to really important matter, by giving our representatives m 
liberty of action, and by abolishing, as far as possible, th: 
of red-tape; thirdly, as a corollary to the last sug 
reduce the numbers of the service; and fourtl hly to 
junior members the same pecuniary advantages as 
by those in other branches of the 6 ie IE n 

So far, the Dip lomatic Service has been considered fro 
point of view of the interests of the country. It remains 1 
discussed how far diplomacy can be recommended : 
What, in short, are its advantages and disadvantages, f1 
individuals’ point of view, as compared with other profe 
Those advantages and disadvantages consist, firstly, of 
which attach to the Civil Service in general, and, seco! 
others which are peculiar to the Dip lomatic Service 

The great advantage of service under Government 1s 
nature of insurance. There is no na that any one 


a position be left without resources. The fear of su hae 
tingency must always be present to those who are engac 
in individual professional work and who have nothing to re 
upon but their brains. The public servant knows that u | 


become unfit for work, or if his post be considered unne ' 
he will receive a pension which will, at all events, be sufficient 
to keep body and soul together. On the other rem the revers 
side of the picture must not be forgotte n. Ni o public servant cai 
ever expect to be as richly rewarded as is the successful barri 
literary man, or merchant. He may gain honourable distinc tion 
and high position, but he will not accumulate wealth. sah. 










































WORK AND WORKERS. 1] 


in the public service there is less individual freedom and liberty 
‘action than in other bran: hes of work. The servant of the 
Government must do his work in the Government’s way, not in 
his own. Nor can he give free expression to his views on political 
topics. He is not merely the servant of the Government, but 
the servant of the political party that happens to be in office. 
Besides these considerations there are others which especially 
affect the Diplomatic Service. In the first place, the greater part 
of a diplomatist’s life is spent abroad. Whether this is to be 
reckoned an advantage or a disadvantage must depend entirely 
upon individual tastes and sentiments. It means, of course, the 
severing of many ties that bind an Englishman to his country. 


But to those who are interested in the studv of foreign modes of 


life and manners, no profession can offer ‘such inducementa as 


mess Nowhere are such opportunities to be found of 


nvestigating national characteristics and obtaining a thorough 
noe of the different countries of the world. By such 


investigation the mind is enlarged and old-fashioned prejudices 
removed to a far greater extent than can ever be the case with 
those who spend the greater portion of their lives in their own 
country. 

Another objection in the eyes of many to the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice is the frequent change of residence it involves. This falls 
especially hard upon married men. In the higher grades of the 
profession these changes occur with less frequency, and an 


ambassador’s appointment is for five years, and often lasts much 
longer. But up-to and including the rank of second secretary it 


is rare to be left more than two years at the same post. These 
changes involve considerable trouble and expense. At the same 


time they are unavoidable if the interests of the efficiency of the 
service are to be taken into account. It would be a great mis- 
take to allow the minds of the junior members to get into a 
roove. Nothing so effectually prevents this as frequent change 
of work and surroundings. Later on, however, when the mind is 
tormed and the man has definitely taken to a particular branch 
of work, this process should be abandoned. The man should be 
left to the work for which his nature and his training have fitted 
a In both these respects there is little to find fault with in 
he present system. 


Lastly, it must not be forgotten that the highest posts in the 


dip lomatie profession are amongst the most coveted positions in 
the Civil Service. Apart from the social consideration paid to 
diplomatic representatives, their work is interesting and im- 


portant. A British Minister at a foreign Court has perhaps, more 
than any other class of public ticials, opportunities of doing good 
service to his country. 

The foregoing observations may, I hope, be of use to those 
intending to adopt a diplomatic career. The number of such 
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as possess the qualities necessary for Suecess 1n ( ear 
is probably not great. Besides ability and industry and other 





talents which are equally essential in all professions of 
diplomacy demands some peculiar qualities of its own. In the 
first place no man should enter the Diploma tic Servic nless he 


possesses the strength of character necessal 
work that is often dull and monotonous in 
temptation to amuse himself. Should he si 


fluences by which he is surrounded, his life may a4 pleasant 
one, but he will never rise to the top of his profession A cain 
a diplomatist should have those qualities which ensu: i] 


popularity. By the possession of such qualities his work is ma 
easier to himself and more profitable to his country n 1 hird 
place, a talent for acquiring foreign languages ery d 
A great part of a diplomatist’s work is done in lan 
than his own, especially, of course, in Fr nch. ro 
knowledge of the Jatter is indispensable to the a er- 
formance of diplomatic business. 
In the above. sketch it has been attem} 

advantages and disadvantages of our Diplomatic § 


a public and from an individual point of view. T 

may not be altogether perfect. The system is certain : 

of improvement. But a glance at the history of 1 esent 
century will show that our diplomacy has no need | hamed 
of the work it has done. It has on many occasions prevented 
wars. It has protected our trade and increas ie 1m 
and during a oe which has witnessed the rise of some nations 
and the fall ol others, it has not failed in maintaining England's 
position as one of the greatest and most powerful of the n wtions 


ot Europe. 








By H. § 

ONE of our leading journa 
ability and of the highest 
tively, when speaking of thi 
ffect that “ she was, it is 
the part of Hamlet ;” and 
interesting to trace this p 

tioned (some fifty years ago) 
fashion, now extinct, but 
playing leading male parts 
Of the lady in question 

ie erste nicht.” The first 
in opposition to the claim 

one of Mrs. Siddons, who, ac 


(Lif 


in 1777, in Manchester, and : 


in Dublin, but who neve! 


“could be prevailed upon to p! 


Hamlet was on: 
Hallam and Mrs. P: 


pre yvineces 


Mrs. 


ACTRESSES 


ror some 


nstance which occurs to the mind, 








AS ACTORS. 
HUTZ WILSON 


a journal conducted with great 
aracter, recently quoted, interroga- 


ate Mrs. Rignold, a statement to the 


ieved, the first actress to undertake 


the journal adds that it “would be 


whether the date men- 
at which commenced the 
time popular, of actresses 


Lb. and to see 
was that 


may emphatically be said, “ Sve ist 


> 


Mrs. Rignold, is the conclusive 


ording to Campbell, played Hamlet 
ifterwards repeated the performance 


as Campbell significantly records, 
ay it in London;” although in the 


of her most applauded characters. 
well 


regards the question of the 


acted Hamlet in London. As 
assumption by actresses of other 


leading male parts, it will be of some interest if I now essay 


to answer it by olancing hurriedly at 
ord. 
is vet certain, that all Shakspeare’s 


most remarkable cases on 1 
[It seems strange, but it 


several, at least, of the 


women—Imogen, Juliet, Desdemona, Rosalind, Lady Macbeth— 


| were imagined and written with 
| would be played by youths. 


patra—feels it as one of the 


the knowledge that they 
Cleopatra—Shakspeare’s Cleo- 





oreatest terrors which surround her 


defeat and fall (she expected to be dragged in a Roman triumph), 


that 
some squeak ing 


She dreaded the boy actor. 


‘T shall 


. 3 
ieopatra DOY My greatness, 
. 2 5 


sce 


The year of the first appearance of 


a woman on the English stage is 1661; the woman was, it is 
believed, Anne Marshall (the sister of Beck), and the part was 


Desdemona. 
tion of women upon it! 











What a revolution for the stage was the introduc- 
How Shakespeare must have often 
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longed to see his women played by women! Th 


WV SO 
salutary for dramatic art that it became nd 
could never be rescinded. The male actor of ' 3 was 
definitively suppressed ; but while men ceas men 


actresses began to develop a tenden ‘y to en 


ch upon ling 
masculine characters. Perhaps, because they w Javea 
by boys, Shakespeare made so many of his ublet 
and hose. Of course, in considering actresse . 3. 
we take no account of arch Rosalind and cate 
sisters, who wore male costume while ret 


feminine. We can touch only upon the cases 


. BSesS 
played male characters written, it may 0 
be acted by actors. 

The period of the Restoration was a licentior icate 
time. Morals and manners in England have 3 ince 
sunk so low as they then did; the town vw WW 
delighted with the women who appeared on tl O | 
tireing-rooms. Actresses could not have bee 1} 
more immoral time. Pepys, in 1667, went w 
tireing-rooms of the King’s Theatre, 

‘and to the women’s shift, where Nell was « 

is very pre bby, } retti r than I thought. a es B 

painted would mak man mad, and did 

company of men comes among them, and h 

Nell Gwynne did not, so far as I can make out, play 
masculine characters; but the saucy, bewitching, da e 


slut, revelled in parts in which a woman mas 
In Dryden’s Maiden Queene, 


the truth ls,’ says Pepys, vnere 18 a com! 
that I hever can OD e ever to see the like ck 


great performan e oO] omical part was never, I | 
do this, both as a mad girle, then most and 
young gallant; and hath the motions and « 

saw any man have. t makes me, I confess, ad 


The audacious minxes that strutted and fretted then nton 
hour upon the stage of the Restoration, soon learn | 
influence over their audiences. Genest tells us t! 

Wedding and Philaster were played by women, “ withou 
assistance of men.” Mrs. Marshall spoke an epilogue, habit 
male attire. In Woman's a Weathercock, Mrs. Long was | 
larly admired in the part of Dulcino, when she appeared for tl 
first time in a man’s habit. Astatius, the Rambling & 

was enacted by Mrs. Mary Lee. | 

Adam was created before Eve, on the stage as in the world ; 
but Eve, when she got fair play, soon asserted her influence. 
The feminine nature loves to disport itself in the semblance of 
virility. Sexual charm is very potent in masculine attire; and 
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there is a piquante, if sensual pleasure, in seeing a fair woman 
exhibit the witchery of her clamour in the guise of man. The 
weak likes to imitate the strong. The strong do not care to 
assume weakness. Women often love male “characters : but 


actors have little or no tendency to appear as women. No man, 
[ fancy, since the ag ssion of women to the stage, has really 
desired to play Lady Macbeth or Juliet. Hart and C lun would 


gladly resign female ew ts ; Kynaston would not unwillingly rise 
to male characters. 

But we must move quickly in our confined space. Let us pass 
on to the matchless Mistress Peg Woffington, that admirable actress 
whose sole defect consisted in a voice not quite comparable in 


quality with her other gifts and graces. We have jumped from 
the time of Betterton to that of Garrick. She revelled in male 
assumptions. Wilks was the original Sir Harry Wildair in 
Farquhar’s Constant Cowple. Wilks was admirable ina character 
singularly suited to him; but Mistress Woffington is said to have 


surpassed him as the airy, dissolute, elegant rake, Nay, she even 
took the part away from the great Garrick himself. She also, 
according to Dr. Doran mer Genest, played (1756-57) another 
rake—though one of stronger fibre—Lothario, in the Fair 
Penitent ; but this character she did not snatch from Garrick. 
She was not very successful in it; the character meeds virility. 
When she played even male parts, Woffington had the whole 
house for her lover. “ While Mrs. Woffington acted Sylvia (in the 
Recruiting Office) there was not a more agreeable character on 
the stage; she ravished both in the male and female dress.” 
‘Mr. Quin,” said she, “I have played this part (Sir Harry 
Wildair) so often, that half the town believes me to be a real 
man. “ Madam,” Quin replied, “the other half knows you to be 

awoman. The eccentric and unhappy daughter of Colley Cibber 

Charlotte Charke, was notorious for her fondness for male 
characters. She was a kind of Déjazet; and was popular as 
Marplot, in the Confederacy. The unhappy woman was in the 
habit of wearing male attire off the stage. Mrs. Abington played 
Scrub, in the Beaux Stratagem. Mrs. Charles Kemble re-created 
Edmund in the Blind Boy. Very many ladies have played 
Macheath. Mrs. Jordan was a delight in Little Pickle, and had 
no greater admirer in that part than the Duke of Clarence. Miss 
Mellon loved male characters. Prince Arthur has Tong been a 
property of youth and ee rage and many will recollect the 
tender grace with which Miss Ellen Terry played the unhappy 
princelet. As we approach our own day, or days within living 
memory, one walks with a more tremb ling step. Miss Ellen Tree 
and Mrs. H. Wallack have both played Ton. A smooth cheek 
and a beardless chin were thought important for the Greek youth 
whom Macready’s art made so young. Miss Marriott acted 
Hamlet, but I never saw the lady in the part. Mrs. Edwin 
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Yarnold:has also, I believe, played the Prince of Denmark. Miss 
Cushman is, however, the greatest of recent representativ: 

men. I have seen hei Romeo, but the result was not. to me 
satisfactory. There was no illusion. I felt always that it was 
a woman trying, with but feeble success, to embody th hapl 


=) 


young lover. Far different was the most powerful effect produc 
by her weird, picturesque Meg Merrilies! The drastic Mis: 
Kelly often enacted male characters. Mrs. Waylett was 1 


original Harry Stanley in Paul Pry. 


~ 


The ele ‘cant, fasc inating Madame Vestris was not unacquain 
with the bre eches of propriety, as witness her Giovanni 
London, which I have seen ; and | have seen the deliciou 
Mrs. Nisbett—“ that peach-blossom of a woman,’ Douglas Jen 
called her—play exquisitely as an Eton Boy. That 


delightful actress,—good in character, in pathos, and 
Mrs. Keele y; who still survives amongst us, often 


the comp iment of p laying male characters: and I 1 
inimitable Boy Bailey, and. have a faint idea of havino p: 





seen her dashing Jack S sheppard. Charming and vivac 
Miss Woolgar, who had all the youth of some years ago fi 
lover, was not disinclined to assume masculinity, and was most 
artistically successful as Lemuel, the gipsy boy (played with 
womanly weakness), in the Flowers of the Forest. 

[f | may dare to travel so far out of the record as to allude to an 
actor doing the work of an actress, I would venture to refer, wit! 
rapture, to the Mrs. — of that most humorous comedia 
Robert Keeley. Of burlesque, it is not now my hi 
speak. In so ‘short an article, any attempt at a 
who have personated leading male characters cannot be at all 
exhaustive; but I may yet afford some answer to the questi 
touching the dates of appearance, and the personalities 
actresses who have essayed masculine characters on the Hng 
stage 


The point still remains for consideration, whether art can 
approve or tolerate the assumption by actresses of leading male 
characters? It seems to me that Mrs. Siddons’ refusal to pla; 
Hamlet in London amounts to a condemnation of the practice. 
If she had been genuinely proud of her achievement, she would 
have been eager to repeat her performance before her m st 
cultured ai ; but it is tolerably clear that her great artist 
nature, while it was conscious of having succeeded in a tou ‘i 
force, did not consider such an assumption as coming up to th 
ideal of the truest and highest dramatic art. 

The eye, which is the window of the mind, is the first organ 
to be satisfied by an art which can only express itself through 
the human body. A little thing will overbalance illusion; and 
it is difficult to conceive Juliet played in spectacles. A woman 
if she be womanly—can scarcely ever look a man: there are 
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many fine and tender shades of womanly feeling which could 
never be rendered by a man, and there are many grand and 
passionate forces in man’s nature which can never be expressed 
by a woman. The divine distinction between the sexes should 
never be confounded by dramatic art. Let us, by all means, 


have actresses to play the leading female characters ; but let us 
also leave the leading male characters to competent actors. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


VOL. XIX. 









































A TINY TRIBUTE 


“ Kx 
Fungar munere pulveris. 

THE curtain has fallen on the great tragedy whose last scenes 
were enacted at Potsdam, and the noble man wh proved the 
truest friend to England and Germany breathes no more. But 
his spirit—one of wise tolerance, of calm consideration, of sy mpa- 
thetic simplicity, of fervent faithfulness and of intellectual 
aspiration—can never fade away. In all his beneficent life 
“nought became him more than the leaving of it.” As in the 
old German picture—‘“ Der Todt als freund”—death came t 
him indeed as a merciful deliverer; but those who are left 
behind must mourn the thread of vigorous existence so rudely 
and prematurely snapped. Of his eldest son—on whom devolves 
so vast a burden of critical responsibility—it may once more be 
said 





QQ) mat yevou dv marpds évTuxXécTeEpos 
Tad GXX omotos kai yevou dv od Kako 


With his heroic consort remains at least the consolation of 


universal respect and the memory of associated well- 
Far be it from us to intrude on the sacredness of what s 
now be silence. In laying this tiny wreath on the late Emperor's 
tomb, the first leaflet that we place is the eloquent tribute of the 
Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, which he has kindly allowed us to 
reproduce, while, the second is the reminiscence of one of those 
“German friends” who were present on the occasion. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that the spirit and policy of the many laws 
were at that time in everybody’s mind—a spirit and policy that 
the then Crown Prince, as peacemaker, sought earnestly to 
modify. 


] 
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THE EDITOR. 





“Tf thou workest at that which is before thee, following 
vigorously, calmly, without allowing anything else to distract 
thy Divine part pure, as if thou shouldest be bound to give 1 
thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, fearing nothing, but sat h th: 
present activity according to nature, and with heroic truth in every word and 


sound which thou utterest, thou wilt live happy. And there is 
to prevent this.” 
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“ Let it make no difference to thee whether thou art cold or warm, if thou art 
doing thy duty; and whether thou art drowsy or satisfied with sleep ; and whether 
ill spoken of or praised ; and whether dying or doing something else. For it is ont 
of the acts of life, this act vhich we die : it is suffic ient then in this act also to 


do well what we have in ha 

More than seventeen centuries have passed since a soldier 
and emperor wrote these words in his private notebook. He 
was a man of unsullied patriotism and devotion to his country, 
testified by years of active service in her wars and patient labour 
for her internal weal; but his patriotism only enlarged: his 
sympathies and deepened his affection for that greater fatherland 
of which we all are children, and when he thought of the 
Athenian’s love of Athens, or the Roman’s love of Rome, a purer 
and a wider love rose in his heart, and he cried, “The poet says, 
‘dear city of Cecrops;’ and shall ng we say ‘dear city of 
God’ 2” 

All Europe has been watching at the death bed of another 
soldier and Emperor, of whose short reign it has been said :— 


“Every day that has b rranted him as a ruler has contributed to prom te 
the moral and political purification of the German KHmpire, to —" m the evil 
passion of selfishness, to raise those that were humbled and bowed down, and t: 
give play to truth and justice, even in the battlefield of politics.”’ 


Surely this man, if any other, 


“worked at that which was before him seriously, vigorously, calmly, without 
allowing anything else to tract him, fearing nothing, expecting nothing, with 
heroic truth in every word, satisfied to be doing well whatever he had in hand, 
whether it were dying or y ought else.” 


Surely his place in a wider citizenship even than that of the 
great empire over which he ruled is testified by the mourning 
that in every land rises not only in sympathy for Germany in 
her loss, but in deep grief for the withdrawal of a power for 
good which each one had felt as near at hand and affecting his 
own land; for they who fight in the cause of peace and progress, 
the wide world over, feel themselves the weaker for his death, the 
stronger for his sebtont “Whether he were dying or doing 
ought else” he did it well and bravely. 

PHILIP H. WICKSTEED. 


In 1884 the German artists in Rome presented the then Crown 
Prince with an album, which he received at the German Embassy, 
when the German Ambassador von Keudell invited a number of 
German friends to be present at the presentation. After receiving 
the album the Crown Prince made a speech, beginning: “The 
Emperor, my father, has commanded me to travel and visit 
different states, and I have just come from Spain.” He then 
spoke of the kindness he had received everywhere, and of the 
beauties he had seen, and ended by saying, 


“ That the greatest day was to-day, when he was in the eternal city as the guest of 
the King of Italy, and had had a most gracious reception and interesting interview 
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with His Holiness the Pope, and that he hoped 
blessing to the Fatherland, and that the time was 
might be reconciled.” 





One of the daily journals has quoted inaccurate! 
the first of Shirley’s fine and old world stanzas. 
Calchas” is the very funeral march of poesy, and 
recall its entirety to our readers. 


The olories of our blo 1G ana 
Are shadows, not substant 
There is no armour against 
Death lays his icy hands 
Sceptre and crow} 
Must tumble dow 
And in the dust be eq ui mas 
With the poor crookéd scyt 


‘Some men with swords may 
And plant fresh laurels wt 
But their strong nerves at 
They tame but one anot} 
Karly or late 
They stoop to fat 
And must give up thi 
When they, frail capti 





lhe garlands wither on 35 
Then boast no more y 
on Death’s purple alta 

» where the victor vict 
Your heads must 

To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the 
Smell sweet and blossot 


song of Calchas,” i 
Contention of A 

























































































POTSDAM PATI 


POTSDAM AND ITS PRINCES. 
By JAN WINN. 


[tT seems sometimes as if nature, like a cunning coquette, seeks 
to enhance the value of her gifts by bestowing them where 
and when they are least expected. Only those who have 
exverienced it know the unutterable feeling of depression and 
general malaise that comes over the luckless being, who is 
condemned to travel through that great monotonous German 
plain, where the north-east wind is so biting and the rays of 
the sun so pitilessly scorching. Yet, in the centre of this sandy 
desert, is the little island of Potsdam, with its silvery waters 
and shady trees, the very emblem of rest and peace. The Havel, 
which here suddenly expands into an imposing river, winds in some 
mysterious way round the town, forming, as it does so, innumer- 
able little lakes, tarns, and curved inlets, which reflect, in their 
cool blue surface, the dark foliage of the trees bending 
over them. Such trees, too, as are found surely nowhere else in 
Germany: immense oaks, stretching out branches under which 
a regiment might shelter; gigantic limes, flowering chestnuts, 
copper-beeches, plane trees, acacias, bright-coloured shrubs of 
every sort and kind ; whilst lying beneath them are the rose-beds, 
great plots of earth in which thousands of roses are blooming, 
one brilliant mass of colour. In the woods, gardens, and even 
the streets, precious works of art are scattered about with truly 
royal profusion,—beautiful statues, lovely bits of carving, the 
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chefs d’wuvre which great artists have wrought 
patrons were sitting by their side. 

In Potsdam you can never forget that you are in 
for, turn where you will, stately palaces rear themselves before you 
most of these are royal residences, tho A, oh many of the private 
houses have a palatial air. And well they may ing 4 
had kings for their architects—there are few buildings in isd: 
which have not received correcting touches from royal han 
Perhaps this is why one always feels, whilst there, as 
spirits of dead kings were hovering around. A republice . 

values his opinions, should shun the residence as pest-stricl 
for none, with impunity, may brave the influence of tl 
town and the memories that cling around it. 

Peaceful as it looks to-day with its picturesque 
air, Potsdam has gone through bitter trials in | | 
war-horse, Sleipnix, is said, on stormy nights, still to snort and 
prance on the shores of the Havel in memory of the glorious combat 
it has witnessed there; whilst the dark woods that overhang the 
Teufelssee recall the awful rites by which the Ww nds 1 
homage to the devil, These Wends seem to ha’ 

East about 400 A.D.; and, having conquered the 
held the shores of the Havel, settled down and 1: 
with them in brotherly amity. Chocus, one « 
founded Pozdupimi, the Potsdam of our days, the nan 
“the town under the oaks,” or, as some suggest, | rhaps 
mere contraction of “ Potz, welch’ ein schlechter Damm ! Ch: 
magne, in his zeal for the extension of Christianity—and of 
his own dominions—w aged a fierce warfa ainst t \\ 
Heveller; but, although he might defeat, e. ould not con 
them. Heinrich ie continuing the struggle, founded a bishop 
in their midst, and tried to spread the FE aiepal by the sword. 
Again and again the Wends were forced to renounce their much- 
loved deities; but, the hour of peril past, they always return 
with redoubled fervour to their old worship; f ie Cross 
was to them the ensign of the harsh rule of their absentee 
bishops. Nowhere was the great battle between Christiai 
and nature-worship fought out so ruthlessly as in this distri 
it continued for generations, and ended in the almost total 
extermination of the Wends. At the beginning of the contest, 
there were 200,000 Wends in the Mark ; at the end 
remained. 

In the time of Otto III. the land was at peace—the peac 
of exhaustion and death; but during the reign of Albrecht the 
Bear, the Wendish tribes of the East made one last effort to 
shake off the Christian yoke; and, under Prince eribialan, re 
conquered their old homesteads. But they did not hold then 
long: Albrecht, with his western knights, was soon upon them ; 


I 
and a terrible battle was fought between Spandau and Potsdam. 
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It lasted for three days, and resulted in the complete defeat of 
the Wends. 

At the end of the battle there occurred one of those little 
dramatic episodes in which the old chroniclers so delight. 

When Prince Pribislau saw that all hope of victory was gone, 
for the few warriors that remained to him were sinking to the 
ground from exhaustion, he sprang into the river, calling out 
in a loud voice: “The gods of my fathers have forsaken me: 
Christ help me.” The monks relate that the waves bore Pribislau 
gently to a place of safety on the opposite shore, where, at his 
own request, he was baptised, and entered into a solemn league 
with Albrecht, whom he appointed as heir to all his dominions. 
In 1323 Rudolph of Saxony ome | possession of Potsdam and 
the surrounding country, and sold them to the bishop of Branden- 
burg for 160 golden marks. From the bishop the land passed 
to Ludwig the Elder, who, in 1345, made a solemn declaration 
that he would preserve to Potsdam all its old rights and privileges ; 
but circumstances must _have been too strong for the friendly 
minded prince, for three years later we find him surrendering the 
little town to the Convent of Spandau, which gave it to Waldemar 
the Traitor. 

For the next fifty years Potsdam with its dependencies, was 
passed about from emperor to prince, prince to bishop, as if it were 
indeed the mere pawn ticket it was once styled. Little wonder 
that it fell into ruin, and that its inhabitants became mere banditti. 
It was a happy day for Potsdam when, in 1411, the Emperor, 
taking pity on the de solation of the land, sent a Hohenzollern, 
Prince Friedrich of Niirnburg, to be itsgovernor. From that day 
to this the fate of the little town has been indissolubly bound up 
with that of its rulers. When the Hohenzollerns have prospered, 
Potsdam has flourished: when disaster has visited them, the 
royal borough has never escaped unhurt. As you wander through 
the buildings or lounge under the trees, it seems as if the history 
of the royal house were spread before you. 

A stranger once asked a Potsdamer why his town had erected 
no monument to Friedrich the Great. The worthy citizen looked 
at him in amazement. “Monument!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
Potsdam itself, we, and all we have, are his monument!” 

And he was right; not only to Friedrich, but to the whole 
Hohenzollern family, Potsdam is a noble monument. 

It was not without a hard struggle that the first Hohenzollern 
established his authority in the long-neglected Mark; but, his 
subjects once reduced to obedience, he set to work heartily to win 
their good will. From the first he seems to have taken Potsdam 
into special favour. He rebuilt the houses, encouraged the 
fisheries, established manufactories, and secured to the people all 
their old rights and privileges. But, just as it was developing into 
a flourishing town, it was burnt to the ground. A strange story 
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is told of the origin of the fire. A knight of Malta, disguised ; 


a citizen, saved the life of the Rathsherr of Potsdam, and by this 
brave deed won the love of his daughter Gertrude. Althoug 

bound by the vow of celibacy, Master Hugo, as he called himself. 
asked her to be his wife, entreating her at the same time to keep 
their betrothal a secret. The girl consented; but under the 


burden of concealment her strength failed, and she began 





SLOWLY 
to fade away. Her lover tended her with the most touching 
gentleness and love; but one day, whilst he was sitting by he) 
side, she sudde nly roused the house with piercing shrieks. It had 
been revealed to her in a vision, she said, that her betrothed was 
not only a celibate knight, but one who had sold himself to tl 
powers of evil. The citizens drove the false knight from 
town ; and he, in revenge, set it on fire. 
The Kurfirst Joachim gave most generous aid in rebuilding tl 
city ; but before the work was finished the Thirty Years’ W: 
began, and Potsdam experienced to the full all the hon 
that unnatural contest. / 
In 1620 the Swedish king, Gustav Adolph, had wooed a i 
won the beautiful Eleonore in Potsdam ; but when, eleven years |} 
later, he paid it a second visit, no tender memories of the past } 
prevented his foraging and levying contributions as if in an | 


enemy's town. It was here that he received the news of the fall 
of Magdeburg, which shattered all his gaat here, too, he wrote 
that strange , wild, piteous letter to his brother-in-law, the Kur- 
fiirst, which unconsciously reveals so much of his true nature 
It is to the great Kurfiirst that Potsdam, like the Prussian king 
dom, owes most. He raised it to the dignity of a royal Residenz, 
and built, at his own expense, the old Palace, the Orangerie, and 
a fine row of houses. It was in this palace that, one morning 
whilst dressing, the idea suddenly occurred to him that it was 
time his eldest son was married. To resolve and to do with him 
were one; and, before six o'clock that same evening, the lady was 
found, all o bstacles removed, and the marriage ceremony per- 
formed. Here, too, his successor, Friedrich I., after he was 
raised to the kingly dignity, entertained two other royal Fried- 
richs, the kings of “Denmark and Poland. The Potsdame rs seem 
to have felt huge delight at the spectacle of three king [t was 
owing to an insult offered to what he loved best on par that 
King Friedrich Wilhelm turned his back upon Berlin and made 
Potsdam his home. Inan ill-advised moment the Berliners refused 
to receive in quarters his much-cherished regiment of giants. 
With indignant scorn, the king shook off the dust of the city from 
his feet, and rode to Potsdam, taking his giants with him. The 
Potsdamers were much too loyal not to receive them with 
effusion ; but, to the dismay both of king and people, it was found 
that in the town there were neither beds nor bedsteads large 
enough for such colossal visitors. The king solved the difficulty 
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by promptly levying a tax of 10,000 marks to buy new beds. 
Stern, hard man as he was, there was nothing he would not do 
for this favourite regiment. Although himself a staunch, narrow 
Protestant, when passing through Kevelaar, a town to which 
devout Catholics go on pilgrinags he commanded the priest there 
to give him a quantity of wreaths of roses, properly blessed and 
incensed ; and these, the next day, he presented with all solemn 
observance to such of his giants as were Catholics. 

The only other things for which he showed human feeling were 
bears. Several of these great animals by his command were 
allowed to wander about in the royal gardens without chain or 
muzzle, greatly to the dismay of chance visitors, who were not 
always told that the king’s huge pets were toothless. Poor 
Stanislaus Leszezynski by no means appreciated these favourites ; 
nor did he like being forced, when in Potsdam, to sit for the hour 
together on the hard wooden settle dignified by the name of the 
Chair of State. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, in opposition to the advice of the whole 
faculty of Berlin, once allows d a young Potsdamer to perform 


an operation upon his foot. Before doing so, however, the king 
warned the surgeon that, if the operation “failed, he would shoot 
him dead. The first day all went w ell, and the operation seemed 


to have succeeded ; but, "the > second, inflammation set in. Seeing 
this, Friedrich Wilhelm manifested no anxiety on his own 
account, but coolly loaded his pistol and prepared to carry out 
his threat. Fortunately the young doctor had not overrated his 
own skill, and was able to save his royal patient and his own life 
at the same time. | 

Although Friedrich Wilhelm I. spent so much of his time in 
Potsdam, “bey ond building huge barracks’ he did little for the 
town. On the contrary, he did his best to destroy what is one 
of its chief beauties, for, scandalized to find how much good land 
and labour were devoted to the cultivation of flowers in the 
royal gardens, he had some of the most beautiful rooted up, 
and caused cabbages, potatoes, and other useful vegetables to be 
planted in their place. But all that was changed when Friedrich 
the Great came to the throne, for almost the first step he took 
was to summon the greatest architects, sculptors, and artists 
the world then knew, to help him to beautify the royal city. 

Sans Souci, the palace upon which he lavished so much thought 
and care, is built on the top of a hill that rises with a singularly 
graceful curve from the shores of the Havel. The king, attracted 
by the air of gentle peace that reigned there, shortly after he 
came to the throne caused a grave to be dug where he might 
be buried. 

Later, the idea struck him that he would like to have a house 
near his grave, and the building was at once begun. One day, 
when the palace was nearly finished, he was walking on the 
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terrace with the Marquis d’Argens. ‘Quand je serai 13 
sans souci,’ Friedrich remarked, pointing to his grave. 
The marquis, struck by the appositeness of the remark 
suggested that Sans Souci should be the name of the new pal: 
and Friedrich eagerly caught at the idea. 
Sans Souci, although a “stately building, is more indebted fo: 


Ut i LU i 


the interest it excites to its associations than its architectural 


Luo t Uichi 


beauty. It was within its walls that Prussia’s great king led 


mii 
that half-military, half-literary, monastic life which Voltai 
shared so gladly, and ridiculed so crue ly. The rooms which 


~ 


Friedrich used still remain unchanged, just as they were the 


, Je Seral 


lay 
he died. His watch, which stopped the moment he expired, 
is still lying on the table, as it lay that day; his pen, | S, 
music, all are there. 

One of the most curious rooms in Sans Souci is the Voltaire- 


Zimmer, prepared under Friedrich’s personal superintendence fo1 
the French poet’s reception. Everything in the room is symboli 
the walls are decorated with birds of passage, peacoc! 


KS, ] LS 
monkeys, and squirrels ; the emblems, as Friedrich takes 
trouble to explain, of Voltaire’s restlessness, vanity, curios 
ugliness, and gourmandising. The furniture is covered with 
needlework depicting various scenes from Lafontaine’s Fables 
Lafontaine being the poet whom Voltaire most hated. 

From the windows of Sans Souci you may still discover th 
old windmill, the subject of so much both verse and prose ; and 
the Friendship’s Temple which Friedrich erected as a memorial of 


his love for his sister Wilhelmine of Bayreuth. A little further 
away from the palace is the Japanese House. with its wonderful 


optical delusions: no matter where you stand, the apes which 
cover the walls and ceiling seem to be springing towards you. 
The king used to call this his “ape- -hous e.” and, in the centre of 
it, he placed the clock which Madame de Pompadour sent him as 
a present, in those early days before ‘rm sorely-to-be-repented-of 


jest had turned the friendship of the august lady into bitter 
enmity. 

Friedrich had the ene building mania, for no sooner was Sans 
Souci finished, than he began to “plan another palace, larger and 
still more splendid. This was the Neue Palais—better known 
now as Friedrichskron—where the present Emperor is staying. 
It isa huge, ae building, a standing proof if such were 
needed—ot thei impossibility of combining two styles of architecture 
so dissimilar as the Dutch and the French. It has rare ly been 
inhabited by any but caretakers until our own time, when the 
lamented German ruler chose it as his summer re sidence. But 
with nothing in Potsdam is Friedrich’s name more indissolubly 
connected than the great lime-tree before the Stadt-Schloss, for 
it was under the shade of its great branches that he used to hold 
his rough-and-ready court of justice, in which all, even to the 
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poorest, might approach him freely, and plead their own 
cause. 

No building in Potsdam, not even Sans Souci itself, is regarded 
by the citizens with so much reverential love as the Garnison- 
Kirche which King Friedrich Wilhelm erected for his soldiers. 
A more warlike edifice it would be difficult to conceive: above 
the pulpit hang all the ensigns of royalty,—crown, sceptre and 
imperial globe, with the great Prussian eagle w atching over them. 
But what renders the cl nureh so peculiarly impressive are the 
flags that cover the pillars and all the walls of the building; 
there are hundreds of them, hanging closely pressed together, 
Austrian, Bavarian, Danish, Wurtemberg, and French, and each 
one is a trophy won by German soldiers from its owner. No 
wonder an army that worships in such a church glows with 
military ardour. Jules Claretie has made a hero of the ‘Frenchman 
who tried to steal one of the flags his nation had lost: it was well 
he did not fall into the hands of the mob, it would have shown 
him little merey. Behind the altar, carefully guarded by an iron 
grating, is a box containing the uniforms worn by the sovereigns 
of Prussia, Austria, and Russia during their last campaign against 
their common enemy Napoleon. Friedrich Wilhelm IIL. placed 
them there as a perpetual memorial of the friendship that united 
the princes in the hour of their great peril. In a vault beneath 
the church Friedrich the Great and his father are buried side by 
side. There is something terrible in the irony of the fate that 
has brought those two, in life so divided, in death so near. 
Friedrich, when dying, had ordered that his body should be 


placed in the grave which he had prepared, years before, on the 
terrace of Sans Souci. He had himself seen that the place was 


all ready for him, his favourite horse buried by his side, his 
favourite hounds at his feet. 

‘I wish to be buried by the side of my truest friends, those | 
have loved best in life,” he said again and again. But the wishes 
of the dead, though kings, avail little: Friedrich’s successor and 
his councillors decided that it would shock the religious sentiments 
of the Berliners if their great ruler were laid in unconsecrated 
ground. Whilst hesitating what to do with the royal corpse, 
some one remarked, “ His Majesty always loved extremes: if he 
cannot be laid by those he most loved, why not put him by the 
side of the man he most hated?” So they buried him by his own 
father ! 

The little mausoleum is cold and hard, as were the men it 
contains. It is painted white without a sign of ornament or 
decoration, whilst the two coffins are of plain polished ebony. It 
was standing between the two that, on the night of the 3rd 
November, Friedrich Wilhelm III. and Alexander of Russia,, 
swore to stand or fall together. It was by Friedrich’s coffin, too, 
that the good Queen Luise, the late Kaiser’s loved grandmother, 
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used to weep and pray, in that terrible time when Napoleo: 
laying waste her land and consuming the heritage of her chi 
and she—the only man in her family as he called her 
powerless to prevent him. The little Garnison-Kirche, rich 


clory though it be to-day, must have witnessed in its time man 
a scene of piteous despair. 

The most magnificent church in Potsdam, from an a1 
point of view, is the Friedenskirche—the church of pe: 
Basilika copied from San Clemente in Rome. It is called th 
song of the great architect Persius, as he died before he com) 
it. It stands close to the entrance of Sans Souci, and its 


founder, Friedrich Wilhelm IV., evidently intended it 
tacit protest against the worldly scepticism he supp 


personified by the palace. He makes this quite clear in 

he wrote to Bishop Eylert announcing the name he wished to | 
civen to the new church. “It seems to Rae he says, “ fitting that 
a church standing in the neighbourhood of a palace that 
name Sans Souci, should be dedicated to the Prince of Peac 
thus opposing to, or rather raising above, the worldly neg 


Sans Souci, the spiritual positive peace.” 

Even in Friedrich the Great’s relon Potsdam was 
from trouble. In 1760 Count Esterhazy, the a strian 
took possession of the town, but surely never before did conqu 
treat conquered with such gentle courtesy. ‘man and plund 
were things unknown under his rule; nay, he even refuse 
visit the picture-galleries until he had received permission fi 
the Potsdam authorities to do so, choosing thus to manif 
respect for their heroic though unfortunate maste! 

The next conqueror who entered Potsdam was a man of 
very different mould. Napoleon, after the battle of Jena 
the Residenz as the head- -quarters for his cavalry. The Emperor's 
first act, when he arrived in the town, was to make a collection 
of all the works of art of any value and send them to Paris 


Accidentally, whilst hunting for other things, he came across \ 

Friedrich the Great's dagger and military decorations and scarf | 

which the royal family, in the hurry of their flight, had for- 

gotten. | 
Napoleon seized them with joy, exclaiming as he did so: 

“These trophies are of more value than two hundred flags. 4 


What a proof of the terror and demoralization of Prussia that 
they should have been forgotten!’ 

It is to Friedrich Wilhelm II. that Potsdam owes the beautiful! | 
Marmorpalais, the favourite residence of the late Emperor of 
Germany. It was in this building that his revered father, not s 
many months ago, stood with his great-grandson in his arms, his 
son and orandson by his side, four generations of Hohenzollerns 
seemingly all destined to wear the Imperial Crown, in one room 
together. : 
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Not far from the entrance of the Marmorpalais is the beautifully 
sculptured statue which King Friedrich Wilhelm erected to the 
dog that once saved his life. 

It is not only in Potsdam, but for miles around, that the 
work of the Hohenzollerns is to be seen. Right up the sides of 
the great hills beyond it are castles, villas, hunting-boxes, which 
bear witness to the { amily’s love of building and artistic taste. 
There is the little Castle of Glienicke, a perfect gem of classic 
architecture, where our Duchess of Connaught passed her girl- 
hood, with her grandfather, Prince Karl, the owner of one of 
the finest collections of antiquities in the world. About half a 
mile further from the town is the Jager-Schloss, where his son, 
Prince Friedrich Karl, lives. It was he, better known as the 
Red Prince, who won such renown during the Franco-Prussian 
struggle. Beyond t his, on the top of a thickly-wooded hill, is 
Babelsberg, built in our Tudor style, the old Kaiser’s favourite 
country home. 

These, and many another royal residence, look down from the 
hills that tower above Potsdam, the little town which the 
Hohenzollerns have so loved and cherished, and to which “ Unser 
Fritz” was faithful even unto death. He rests now in the 
Friedenskirche, as befits his pathetic career of peace and 
goodwill. 

JAN WINN. 






















IMMORTALITY.’ 
By PROFESSOR Ki 


IN discussing this large subject, which periodicall 

front, and occupies, if it does not — every th 

—the question, viz., of the survival of me individ 

life ends,—it is above all things necessary to keep within the lin 
of verifiable evidence, in order that we "may lean on no broke 
and, if possible, on no breakable reed. It is also necessary 
distinguish between what we actually know, and what we merel1 
surmise or may legitimately hope for ; and, if it is not likely (as ] 


not think it is) that any new proofs will be forthcoming—p 


that will set the question finally at rest—it is desirable that all 
the old ones should be recast, from age to age. Still more impor- 
tant is it that the great mass of inconclusive argument, which s 


easily accumulates on a subject of such pepat tnd, should be 


cleared away, in order that we may see where the foundati 
stones are lyi ing. 

Many persons seem to me to desiderate far more, in 
positive evidence on this subject, than it is desirable 
expect, or than the experience of the past warrants us in hoping 
to obtain. One distinguished writer has told us, sorrowfully, that 
he has found “no logical reasons to compel conviction.” But he 
forgets, if such existed, the controversy would be closed; and if 
there was no possi bility of questioning the doctrine, it would, in 
its very obviousness, be shorn of ‘er its grandeur. It might 
sink to the level of a secondary truth, if not to the lower level of 
a commonplace conviction. It i is sometimes forgotte n by us that 
all perfectly luminous truths are secondary ones. Truths that ar 
primary, or ultimate, are of necessity dim ; because, whenever we 
pass beyond phenomena, the reality we apprehend is half con- 
cealed, as well as half revealed. Perhaps in our more impatient 
and shallow moods we may wish for it, but in all the profounde 
moments of experience we do not desire that these ee  con- 
victions should be lowered to the level of the perfectly obvious. 
Several important moral ends are served by the very se ‘urity of 
the problem we are to deal with. 

Let me first set aside the irrelevant arguments that have been 


S 
advanced, both in favour of the doctrine, and against it; always 


* Notes of a lecture delivered before the Ethical Society at Toynbee Hall. 
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remembering that, as every error is a truth abused, many a faulty 
argument may spring from a root existing somewhere in human 
nature, or beyond it, and that it may be merely the distortion of 
a truth which only requires to be reset by us, in order to afford 
valid corroborative testimony. 

Put aside then the instinctive desire or longing for continued 
life, because we desire a long for many things, which we can- 
not possibly get; noting, however, that it is not on the mere wish 
for immortality ‘that the > argument is based, but rather on this, 
that, since the stream of instinctive tendency sets in that direction 
so strongly, some real magnet, and no mere illusion, must be 
drawing it forth; and thus, the desire may be prophetic of its 
own fulfilment. You may take the statement of Aquinas as an 
embodiment of this argument, “ Naturale desiderium non potest 
esse inane ;” but the inference is invalid. Set it aside then, un- 
hesitatingly. Set asic aes the proof drawn from the consent of 
the ages. In reference to immortality there is no consensus 
gentium. Itis not in the category of the “Quod semper, quod 


ubique, quod omnibus.” ‘Then, there is the argument from an- 
alogy. There is no analogy, however, between any phenomenal 
change in the physica! world, and that which supervenes when 
soul and body separate. The doctrine of immortality is thus 
outwith or beyond experience. It has been said that as the worm 


changes into the chrysalis, and the chrysalis into the fly, while 
both are in a rudimentar y manner within the worm from the first, 
— act of dying may be merely “the shuffling off” of “a mortal 
coil” which liberates the e spirit. But there is no analogy between 
the two. The only slid parallel would be the immediate appear- 
ance of another body; as when a crustacean casts its shell the 
new one already exists within that which is thrown aside, The 
butterfly is materially within the caterpilldr; and the vital 
principle does not desert the worm or the crustacean, and appear 
detached from its old envelope. It only slumbers in the one, and 
re-awakens in the other. Thus no material or physical considera- 
tion is of any value in favour of the survival of the human soul. 
Grant that matter cannot by itself fashion the material molecules 
into the shapes which they assume, but that this is due to an 
immaterial principle, working in and through it, it does not follow 
that the vital force, which accretes these molesaies and vitalises 
them, must continue to live, independently of the work it does. 
But now, with these arguments candidly laid aside, there are 
others, constantly advanced against our immortality, which 


must be set aside as equally baseless. By far the strongest of 
these is the present dependence of the human soul upon the 


body ; the correlation of the two being so close, that the vigou 
of the one waxes and wanes with the vigour of the other. S 
far as experience guides us, this dependence i is constant, though 


not absolute; and it is inferred that, being inseparable now, 
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when the one dies the other must perish with it. This, howe, 
is an illegitimate inference. The present correlation of mind and 
matter, in the conscious life of soul and body, can prove nothing 


against the immortality of the former; and if, during the present 
life, our vital phenomena are only the sensible signs of a 


beyond themselves, their cessation as phenomena is not necessarily 
the cessation of life itself. Note further, that while analooy 
is incompetent to prove immortality, it is equally incapable of 
disproving it, and cannot, even in the least degree, discredit it. 
It does not follow that, because the elements out o hic] 
body is composed are refunded to nature on the death of the 


organism, the same must take place with regard to the soul, 


unless we can prove, on independent grounds, that mind is but a 
function of body, when of course the function would cease with 
the cessation of its organ. 

I have now to refer to certain arguments, lying midway 


between those already mentioned, and the more valid ones to 
which we afterwards proceed. These intermediate arguments 


are founded on an alleged necessity for the completion, or full 
development of powers, for which the present life gives n 


adequate scope. They may be called psychological arguments 
because they arise out of the contrast between the results actually 
attained within this life, and the possibilities of attainment. It 
must be admitted, however, that in the case of the lower 
organisms, this does not hold good. They perish by the thousand, 
incomplete. They are nipped in the bud by the million. But 
the argument—or rather the suggestion, or “intimation of 
immortality "—in the case of man, may be put thus. The total 
absence of completion within terrestrial limits, as compared with 
the approximate realisation of it, in the case of the lower creatures 
within these limits, suggests for man a future sphere, or arena, in 
which completion will be possible. For the growth of the flower, 
the insect, and the tree, there is a fixed limit. Further growth 
is impossible. So with man’s body. Beyond a definite though 
variable limit it cannot possibly continue to exist. Its functions 
wear out. The human consciousness, on the other hand, never 
blossoms into perfect form, within the limits of the “ threescore 
years and ten.” Of course the physiologist will tell us that the 
two must develop together, and that the one cannot continue 
when the other ends. The rejoinder, however, is obvious :—In 
autumn, the flower must fade, because it has done its work. Not 
only do the external climatical conditions compel decay, but the 
internal state of the organism necessitates it; but this can never 
be said of the human soul. We have no evidence that, when the 
limits of the bodily organism are reached, the mental and moral 
faculties have attained their goal. On the contrary, they often 
seem to be just commencing their development. This is especially 
seen on the moral side of experience, in reference to the capacities 
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of human virtue and affection. Their utterly inadequate develop- 
ment in this life, compared with their possibilities of expansion, 
as well as their latent conscious affinities, suggests a future in 
which there will be room for enlargement. The mere existence 
of those moral ideals—which invariably expand in proportion as 
we approach towards them, and which recede perpetually before 
the inward eye that contemplates them—suggests, not the fugitive 
chase of a phantom, the pursuit of a will-o’- -the- -wisp, but a future 
emancipation from fetters, which now retard the development of 
energy. | 
Before I state the grounds on which, in the absence of any 
evidence against immortality, our moral intuitions (and such 
suggestions as those just referred to) may be allowed to come in, 
and to weight the scale of probability in its favour—you may 
note the scorn with which this latter kind of evidence is received 
in certain quarters. It is not every mind that can admit the 


force of the evidence of intuition—which is a sort of divination, 
or purified second-sight, kindred to the poet’s vision of the 
universe. You may also note that, as it bears upon the future, 
this intuition is invariably keenest in the best of men. It is 
those whose characters are the —— whose attainments in 
virtue and goodness are greatest, those who have done most 
for their fellow-men, in whom this presage of the future is most 
vivid: and further, it is in their loftiest moments that the con- 
jecture is keenest. Further :— 
living whole, 

N » sl d fail beyond the grave, 

D sit not from what we hold, 

The likest God within the soul ?” 


And again it often intensifies as men approach the close of the 
present life. Many of the best of men, as they have approached 
the inevitable barrier, have had the clearest sight of what li 
beyond it. 

But the answer which we give to this question of immortality 
must depend on how we answer a prior question. That 
prior question relates to the soul’s nature and inherent charac- 
teristics. If we have good grounds for believing that we are 
more than a succession of states of changing experience if a 
_— of personality and of inner continuity runs through all that 

are—so that we are not mere functions of organisation—we 
whe have good grounds for believing that the body does not 
possess us, so to speak, but that we possess vt, and that we are 
therefore separate, and separable from it. Here we must fall back 
on the testimony of consciousness; and while no one can do this 
vicariously, or by pri xy, for another, I think that the following 
will be found to be a fact which aw aits discovery, and which has 
only to be sought in order to be found, viz., that while, during the 
present life, we are gradually gathering together a mass of experi- 
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ence of all sorts we are or may be conscious all the time of self 
as an abiding centre round which this experience gathers. We 
are certainly and continuously conscious of the mind's dep ndene 
upon the body, but it does not follow that this dependence 


stroys its independence. We know that, if the brain is injured 
the manifestations of thought are impaired, and that if the braiz 
is destroyed the manifestations of thought cease; but it does not 


follow that thought itself ceases, or that the consci 
mind comes to an end. 


I admit that the array of statistics by which the dependen 
mind on brain is established is the most formidable fact, or se: 
of facts, with which the spiritualist bas to deal in this inquiry. 
But surely it is an equally arresting fact—in our con ; experi- 
ence that the mind’s present relation to the b is that of 
dependence and independence combined. I deny that it : lL 
dependent, or that it is entirely independent ; | affirm it to be both 


the one and the other. At one time the dependence ma: 
maximum and the independence at a minimum ; but at other times 


it is precisely the reverse. In moments of heightened consciousnes 
every one knows how latent energy rises and asserts itself, som 
times even chafing with the hindrances and trammels of th 
physicai organism. We cannot, of course, be conscious of the 
detachment of the mind from the body; but we are habit 
conscious of an inward energy, which rises and falls within us 
alternately dominating over the organism and succumbing 

and which, therefore, may be finally separable from it. Then is 
it not an undoubted fact that the operations of mind are 1 
perfect, the freer they are from the restraints of the body ? Up to 
a-certain normal point the body aids the mind ; but beyond that 


point it tyrannises over it. Take this fact in connection with the 
frequent consciousness of powers possessed but unused, of powers 
locked up or held down by the fetters of the flesh, latent _ ers, 

powers which are now in us ina state similar to that in which ow 
senses were in the embryonic stage. Does not this suggest the 
mind's independence of its organism? Grant that, with all thos 

heightenings and brightenings of consciousness, there is—as the 
physiologists remind us—a definite co-ordination of molecular 
states, the former are, at least, simultaneous suggestions of th 

inner freedom of the spirit. They tell us that it is not the slave 
of the body in which it is lodged, but is rather in the position of 
its tenant for a time. If, then, our pe reonality is not due to the 
body, it may surely survive when the body falls to pieces | 
Wherein lies the difficulty of supposing that the individual 

carries within him the seeds of immortality, which cannot ripen 
where they at present are, but which—like the mummy wheat 
in Egyptian tombs—may nevertheless supply the harvests of the 
future ? 

The whole controversy hinges on the previous question of the 
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origin of mind, and whether molecular motion can give rise to 
human consciousness. That it can, is the materialistic thesis. 
That it cannot, is the spiritualistic antithesis. The materialistic 
thesis is, 1 maintain, unverifiable ; because (1) no amount of 
research amongst external phenomena can touch the question of 
the source of those interior phenomena of which we are conscious, 
or bring us within sight of its solution; and (2) if there be an 
interior principle within, _— h binds toge ther the fleeting pheno- 


mena of consciousness—the isolated threads of thought and feeling 
—we have direct evidence that our personality is not due toa 
mere passive evolution « Fal henomena, but is the product of an 
active power working wi! ‘thin phe nomena, arranging, co-ordinating 
and interpreting them. If, therefore, we are more than pheno- 


mena, we may at least surmise that we do not perish or pass 
away as phenomena d 
There is no doubt that, so far as the evidence of sense can 


guide us, death is the end of the individual. Nothing can 
succeed it but a rearrangement of the molecules of matter, in 
some new individual form, or in one without individuality. 
No one doubts that the quantity of matter within the universe 
neither increases nor diminishes. It only changes. It appears at 
times vitalised, but the vitality is only for a time. The question 
is, What becomes of the vital principle, when it ceases to vitalis 
a certain group of atoms? Doe S it simply fall back into the 
universal cosmic force, out of which it came—tlike a stream 
returning to the sea, in which it is lost—or, does its individuality 


survive, detached from the old form that has perished, and re- 
taining the power to build up around it a fresh group of atoms 
a new phenomenal abode in a future state of existence 7 

There is one important fact in reference to the present life 
which may help us in our conjectures as to the future, when we 
strive to answer the question just stated, viz., this: that the vital 
force which at present constitutes our personality—and by its 
inward energy builds it up—is perpetually changing. Not for 


two moments of time is the arrangement of the molecules of 


matter, within any living organism, the same; nor is the co- 
existence of thoughts and feelings, within the mind of any 
individual, stationary for a single instant. Our present life is 
a dynamical process of incessant change, of constantly progressive 
evolution, and fresh development; but, throughout this whole 
process of change, our individuality (of body and mind) survives 
Individuality is not only consistent with change, but a process 
of incessant change is necessary to it, necessary to the very life 
of the individual. Why then may not the individuality of the 
individual continue after the larger and more thoroughgoing change 
of the molecules which we call death ? 3 

Add to this that we have no evidence whatsoever that the mental 
and spiritual phenomena of the present life are the mere functions 
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of organisation. We might as well, and with equal justice, affirm 
that all material phenomena were mere phases of mind or spirit. 
All that we can discover in experience, is that certain th ichts 
and feelings are associated with certain physical states, and 

versd. They are co-related and co-ordinated, but how we do not 
know ; and we are certainly ai liberty to infer that, if the mental 
is not produced by the physical, it is not tied to it, but is detach 


able from it. It is true that we find our mental states heiohtened 
by their physical attendants, but our physical states are as 


certainly influenced by mental ones. Action and reaction between 


them is reciprocal and complementary. What is the infer 
from their present conjunction? Not that the one cease 
necessity when the other does; but that they are temporary allies 


co-operating now, but capable of new affinities, of f ' 
in ys, and further development in another sphere of existence. 


=] 
I shall now mention, without enlarging on them, the mo. 
significant facts belonging to our moral nature, w! UC 


the immortality of the individual. 

There is (1) the intrinsic character of moral life, as compared with 
mere physical vitality. It is said that moral life carries with 3 
the evidence of indestructibility-—thus. There is nothing in human 
love, or reverence, or devotion, that is naturally perishabl 
There is nothing exclusively terrestrial in friendship. It is out- 
reaching and transcendent, in its inner essence amaranthin 
but if all is over, when, to human vision life ends at deatl 
the question, “‘To what purpose is this waste?” | 
most pertinent of inquiries. This argument or sugg 
comes stronger, if taken in connection with a teleologica 
planation of the universe, as a sphere in which purpose 
visible, a system of natural means working towards natural ends. 
Here is an apparatus within the cosmic order—namely, our 
human life—constructed with an outreaching or prospective 
element in it. Is not this arrangement, this structure, to | 
interpreted by us as prophetic of the future ? 

Secondly, a future is needed for the completion of what 1s 
undeveloped here and now, for the maturing of what at present 
finds no scope for expansion, and no arena in which to work. As 
one, to whom the poetic “intimations of immortality” wi 
specially vivid, has elsewhere written, 


‘Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh. 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs 
Though inconceivably endowed, t lim 


Kor any passion of the soul that | 

To « CStasy, and all the crooked p ths 
Of time and change disdaining, ta] it 
Along the line of limitless desires 


Thirdly, it is said that a future is needed for the rectification ol 


those moral anomalies which are inexplicable without it; and which 
at present seem rather to suggest a dualistic than a monotheistic 
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theory of the universe. Reward and punishment are not now 
measured out, in proportion to the desert of individuals; therefore 
it is inferred that this life is but the prelude to another in which 
equal justice will be don Now this phe nomenal fact—which 
runs through all history, and which is the secret of all tragedy, 





viz., that the innocent often suffer, when the guilty escape—sug- 

gests, in the words of Jouffroy, that “human life is a drama, of 

which the prologue and the catastrophe are both awaiting.” To 
: | 


put the same argument in a sli chtly different form; it is clear 
that in this life all men do not morally reap as they sow. Some 





sow to the flesh, and ha the best of it; others sow to the spirit, 
and have the worst of it, so far as the present life vs concerned. 
If, therefore, it is part of the general stream of tendency that th 

outward and inward should ultimately harmonize—that virtue iia 
happiness should coalesce at a focus, and form a true moral 
equation—siuce they do not now run on parallel lines, is not a 
tuture state necessary rectification ? It comes to this: if \ 

live in a world over. which Moral Order dominates, ong 

which the laws of conduct are supreme, we certainly also live in 
one in which these |; are, in the vast majority of instances, 
at present broken down and overthrown. In other words, the 


arrangements of the universe de facto are not what they ought 
to be de jure. This therefore either suggests a future in which 
there will be a readjustment, or it suggests the Zoroastrian 
doctrine of a conflict between the powers of light and darkness 
if good and evil in eternal strife 

But these moral considerations are not absolute proofs an) 


more than the previous ones. ‘They are presumptions, whi 

ripen into likeliho dis and pa are cert tainly suthecient to we is cht 
the seale on the side of immortality, as against the opposite 
doctrine. I do not enlarge on any of them; and it may be of 


greater use to point out, in what.remains of our time, some of the 
effects of the presence and the absence of this belief in immor- 
tality on human conduct. I grant that even on the theory that 
the existence of the individual terminates at death, the whole 
moral value of the present life is not destroyed ; and further, that 
the anticipation of immortality does not usually become a motive 
to well-doing, in the case of those who would not be virtuous 
without it. Most pernicious teaching has sometimes been pu 

forth on this subject, by those who have affirmed that all moralit: 
hinges on a belief in immortality. This is simply untrue to fact 
Belief in a Spiritual Order, and in a moral standard, have co 
existed (whether logically or not), with belief in the annihilation 
of man; but | agree with a distinguished American writer on tl! 

subject who says, “ that the effect of the rejection of the belief is t 

give the great motor nerve of our moral life a perceptible strok 

of palsy,” and that the moral value of the belief lies in these thre 
things ;—the light which it casts on the otherwise bewilderin 
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mysteries of the present, the motive 11 Sul} 
action, and the soiace which it yields unde 
disaster. It is quite true that our duty does 


the leneth of our days, but upon our existing r 

these relations are contracted within the horizon ; 

an arrest is laid upon some of our noblest aspirati 

trariwise, where the belief in immortal 5 

regulative, duty is seen under a fresh 

its significance enlarged, and its pursuit mad E 
It is one of the most curious things, howev: 

opinion, that this belief in immortality has b 

hostile to morality, as ecotistic and 

develops selfishness in those who cherish U. i | - 

sented as the outccme of mere conceit that any 

himself an exception LO the unl Vv¢ rs law 

appears in time must in time disappear. It 1 

that human virtue moves most securely withi ts. 


and that the for castings of the future v 
break in upon and mar 


“The sober m 


, » + 
UT settied sweet epi 


The prospect of the future, it is said, da U 
existence, by its shadow, or its mena 

Now such a result is only possil where 1 | f 
immortality has been either travestied or cari : | 
way in which any belief is cherished that mak: ect either 
selfish or the reverse, and there have been both very hui nd 
very proud believers in immortality, just as thei een 
both humble and proud believers. in annihilat . As to the : 
influence of the belief on conduct, the most n nit Sstlon a 
is not, Does this or that individual hold the doctri put D the f 
doctrine hold them ? Ln. does it dominate then hoi ete 
exert an elevating and controlling influence on their lif Now : 
[ think no student of history can doubt that the doctrine of 
annihilation, as taught in the materialistic and agnostic scl . 
has given rise—and is much more likely than its opposite to . 
give rise—to selfishness, and a cold indifference to other | | 
and interests. That a belief in the existence of an bh \ 
Moral Source, whence the laws of conduct emanate,—: 
continued existence of finite moral natures, by whon e laws 
are exemplified,—should lessen their authorit: , ma set 
down, with perfect charity, as a speculative para , @ vagary 
an intellectual whim. The contrary supposition that they are 
the mere outcome of cosmic forces—blind, relentless, and 
stern—which may go on developing and evolving others different 


rp ° i ° 1 } ] 
from them, might possibly lower, and very often has lowered, 
their authority ; but the belief that they are the finite reflection 
of an Infinite Reality, and that there is a supreme Consciousness 
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overshadowing us, and answering to our limited apprehensions 
of moral truth, has always given force and point as well as 
elevation to present duty. ; 
The blank which is left in human life, if this belief is removed 
from it, is further seen, when we consider the substitutes proposed 
to be put in its place; such, for example, as the immortality of 
influence, the indestructibility of our deeds, which live on for 
ever in their consequences post-mortem corporis. Now, in the 
first place, the offer of this as a substitute shows that the human 


heart cannot surrender its belief in immortality without com- 
pensation. But, in the second place, to accept this as an 
equivalent, is, I think, to accept a stone instead of bread. It is 
no substitute at all, because the immortality of influence is 
common to all theories on the subject. It is no compensation to 
one about to be deprived of a possession for the spoiler to say, 
‘Well; you may keep the half of it,” though it may be a slight 
mitigation of the los: And, thirdly, the unsatisfactoriness of 
what remains—this posthumous influence—is apparent when 
one realises the mixed character of all that is transmitted by us. 
It is unhappily true that the “ evil that men do lives after them, 
the good is oft interred with their bones ;” and if the thought 
of how our deeds will tell upon our successors be the sole motive 
left to animate us to noble or disinterested action, I fear it will 
become more and more attenuated and vague. It is too shadowy 
and remote to influence any but a select few. The masses of 


mankind, “the dim common populations,” cannot take it in. 
Then there is the doctrine, which was Spinoza’s substitute for 
the immortality of the individual, viz., that we have nothing te 


do with duration in time, because in our knowledge of the 
Infinite we transcend time, and are now immortal, in the only 
sense in which it is worth thinking of immortality—immortal, 


that is to say, in virtue of our escape from the world of illusions, 
and seeing all things sub specie cternitatis. Spinoza thought 
that to speak of immortality as a thing of the future was to 
destroy its very nature, because if we merely think of an exten- 
sion of duration we are still in thraldom to time, and are no 
therefore really imm ortal ; and that we attain to immortality, 
now and here, simply by rising into the higher sphere of thought, 
in which we conten plate the universe as everlasting. But, 
however true this may be, in one sense, in another it is altogether 
misleading, and because it ignores our relation to the phen )- 
menal world; and, if we discard the notion of immortality in 
time, it will be easy for the opponents of the doctrine to claim us 
as on their side. It will be said, What is the value of an immor- 


tality that does not last? Is it not a contradiction in terms ? 


Spinoza’s view of immortality is not the continuous existence of 


mind after the body dies, but merely the capacity in the present 


life to rise above time, and see all things under the form of 
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eternity. To look on to our survival in time was to explain | 
means of the temporal what in its essence transcends tims 
so the mere notion of eternity, into which the mind enters 
disillusioned by philosophy, is sufficient gutter mite any fu 
of continuance or lastingness. But, if this latter element, whic 
is all in all to the op posite philosophy, is discarded, the | nt 
life is not explained. If this intuition of the Inf | 
be reached by any of us in time, passes away, if it vani 
us when we disappear from the earth, what is its valu And 
if it begins and ends for us with our individual lives, m 
be surmised to have a material origin altogether 

On these substitutes for the survival of the ind 
not enlarge, but may now point out some of t! 
follow from rejection of the doctrines. 

I do not forget that we cannot prove a doctrins 
merely by its Consequences ; but the discovery Lal 
tical results. issuing inevitably from the adoption of en 
theory, may suggest the likelihood of a flaw somewhere about 
the root of that theory. Taking, then, the « xpel e of th ast 
as our guide, | think we may affirm that, whenever th 
has for a time disappeared, or fallen away from the fore | 
human consciousness, there has been a simultaneous decline in thi 
nobler elements of civilisation—in Poetry, in Art, in Phi t 
and even . Seience. More particularly, the affections of | t 
nature suffer, their tenderness and delicacy are blunted 
are roan as having a place merely within th: | 
temporal. If they are but mundane ties, by which hum: ng 
are associated together for a time, but which ar shapp' nnaily 
at death, even their temporal significance disappears. Duty 
becomes an affair of custom, of fashion, and of temperame! In 
affirming this I do not unsay what I have already asserted, that 
all morality does not hinge upon the belief in immortality ; but | ; 
now affirm that the motives for self-control and self-discipline ar 1 
changed, if we may legitimately surmise that we have been e\ 
out of “4 material universe, in the slow progression of the ages, 
and that it is our destiny to return to that abyss when this life 
ends. Ae different the effect of the belief that in the hints and 
suggestions ol f the moral faculty we are acted upon by ali Infinit 
Intell igence and an Infinite Personality, and that our relation t 
that infinitely intelligent Personality is not limited to the present 
life, but survives beyond it. This latter conviction has a direct 
and immediate influence, an “ uplifting influence,” on conduct ; 
the conviction, viz., that we not only now live and move within 
the Infinite, and yet distinct from it, but that we shall ali lo 
so; not, of course, that there is a stupendous Eye, or Kar, 01 Hand 


above us, but that these symbols have their archetypes in that 
Infinite Personality to which we now stand related, and to whi 
our relationship is permanent. I think we may validly alfirm 
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that, with this conviction removed, human friendship degenerates 
to the level of casual acquaintanceship, as with the herds 

dumb driven cattle,” and that moral life, with all its sublime 
struggles towards a distant goal, shrivels into commonplace, 
while it contracts within the limits of the secular. And what is 
the consequence? The majority of men will say, Cui bono ? 
What boots it, all this toil to reach a higher life, if, at the end 
of it, we sink into the jaws of darkness, and cease to be? “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 

Before indicating. in a final paragraph what seems to be the 
wisest attitude of mind towards this problem, | may mention 
some of the causes which have led many of our contemporaries to 
throw it into the background of conviction, rather than bring it 


to the forefront. There is, first, the speculative mystery into 
which the belief runs is There is, next, the necessary absence of 
any experimental evidence in regard to it. Again, there is th 
diffic ulty of pnts i ‘anienieeane to man, and denying it to the 
higher animals that resemble him in many ways; and the im- 
possibility of granting the latter, and stopping short at any point 
in the chain of organized life. Further, there is the natural 


recoil which many feel from the over-dogmatic confidence with 
which the future has been spoken of, and ‘the gross material con- 
ceptions which have been entertained of it; and also an e jually 
natural recoil from the asceticism that undervalues the present 
life, because of the tremendousness of its sequel. These are 
natural reactions, Then, there is the absorption of mind and of 
interest in things material, which is so marked a feature of-om 
age, the stream of tendency setting strongly towards a physica 

explanation of spiritual! phenomena, F urther, there is a feeling 
of life-weariness, of the burden of existence after a time, and the 
inclination to lay it down, and lay it aside, to escape from the 
present turmoil by an absorption like that of Nirvana—the feeling 
that if we finally sleep we shall do well. The loss of faith in the 
future which arises from this feeling of life-weariness, accompanied 
by a loss of interest in life itself, has sometimes spread through 
a whole community o perio Ll; but it does not last. At least it 
does not do so with us in the West. It is more an Eastern than a 
Western tendency, due perhaps to mental, moral, and physical 
causes combined, There is, however, another phase of the diffi- 
culty, which at times oppresses most of us in the West as well as 
the Orientals, and which must awaken the sympathy of all who 
think deeply and reverently on the subject. Doubt as to immor- 


tality may be due to humility. [t may spring from a sense of the 


poverty of our faculties, and the tremendous enigma which the 
problem—when all has been said about it—presents to them. | 
have already mentioned some features of that enigma. Here is 
another aspect of it. We can watch the beginnings of life on 
this earth, we know how the generations succeed each other by a 
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process of development, in reference to which 

cuide; but we have no similar evidence of th 

single creature after its life on earth has been cut | 
Now to my own mind no solution of this questi satis- 

lactory which lonores the aid of the theory nr 

I do not say that the doctrine cannot 

without this appendix, but to my mind tl 

the posthumous existence of the individual 

hang together and mutually support each | 9 

motive power of the former doctrine is v 





in part, the mystery already mentioned, the 
f virtue and happiness in this world. The minely innocen 
. . $29 } : “< y © . 7 P . 
individual may be suffering here t vtun 
actions performed by him in a previ | te. l 
reveals as magnificent a background to our | 
its contradictions and disasters—as 1 

"17° ° 1} c } j } 
up an ilimitable foreground ; and it ls 
present, and the future in one ethical series of 
the inner thread of which is both pel 


impersonal, connecting ‘him with the two 

feel the force of the difficulty urged against 

on the ground of the absence of any 

since so 1uany of the links connecting the successive m : 
our present life are unconscious ones, and sin . 4 
much in our previous experience is a ssing 

‘han a loss. Our birth into this w 


ce led or accompanied by forgetfulness : ' 
Some di oh ft | ’ 


ryyy , ‘2 
Chen we must remember that 1i Ww 
life, in the next stage, pre-existence W111 


fact: and hence there can be no intrinsic 


The chief question with ne, howe\ 
to survive ? but in what form is t] ) 
What kind of immortality is to be ow Wha ) and 
where is it to be? Will we survive wilt 
our moral individuality retained? an 
stage, be conscious of the relations we have su nea ife 
as 1t now is? Well, on these points, we hav: 
Doubtless, unless we retained an individuality of sor ort, 
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would not be we who survived. But, on the othe nd thei 
not a very great deal about this present life that is of necessity 


transient ? and are there not many things that we vel faln 
would lose? Few desire to remain what they are, and as they 
are. Perhaps the absolute loss of a large part of present 
experience would be to the majority of men a positive gain; 


and yet, unless we survive, who have played our part on th 
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stage of this earthly life—with still rememberable ties connecting 


us with it, and possessed of affinities that remain unchanged 
though enlarged—how can immortality in any sense be ours ? 


The whole problem is beset with difficulties, both on the right 
hand and on the left; and I think that our truest and wisest 
attitude toward it is one of tranquil hope and devout expectancy, 
tempered by cheerful acquiescence, while we hail any further 
light that may be vouchsafed to others through the happy 
auguries of a reverent religious outlook. This mood of mind has 
been well expressed in one of the sonnets of a great poet, in 
which he likens our p nt life to that of a bird that has entered 
a lighted room from the outside darkness and cold, that flutters 
within it for a while, and then departs; and with this sonnet | 
conclude :— 


“ Man’s lit ighty King ! 
That,—\ your chiefs you sit 
Housed ng 3 seen to flit 
Safe from \ be . Fluttering, 
Here did i | sty wing 
‘lies out cold to cold ; 
But whe ( we not, nor behold 
W hither . Eve that transient Thing, 
The hun y unknown 
While in ) warm abode; 
But from tW L one e, what woe or weal 
On her d it ngue hath shown; 
This myst 4 UI can reveal, 
His be a towed.” 
WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
EDITORIAL Note.—The E vhi ng that Professor Knight’s most 
and interesting article a bo Angels,’’ cannot but dep! rr 
vbsence in it of any all Faith. Devout expectancy ” should surely 
illied to that divine ti h, toget! ith divine love, underlies Christiar 
nd the whole schem this world. At the same time, 
reader will note that an" nders of religions or of phil soOphies 
with the sole exception is to have been purposely eschew 
He may add that it Professor Knight’s ideas as 
pre-existence with thi f heredity on the human 


both of aptitudes and 
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JOURNALISM BEFORE 1 
SECOND EMPIRE. 
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THE only immutable things in France 
vain are the changes rung from a revol . 
a monarchy to a revolution. All in vain is thé 
by cobblers and clockmakers—their reign 


hierarchies remain unchanged. Monthly peri : 
associate with daily papers, The fortnightly reviews 
upon gazettes,—The Academy, the Thédtre Fr J j 
—these are the sacred institutions of a country that f | 


ere 


llinc revolutionary. France revolutiona j 


persist in ca O . 
No accusa ition Col ild be more fal: se, 

In politics, as in art, France is thirsting 
tortured by the constant craving for somethin 
lies the cause of that critical genius which : 
French. A proof of this statement will be fo in thi 
nouveau-riche, so galling to the subject of it, that jus 





ned wine 


sake of ariining his new ly-acquire: d gold he invests in old - 

old carvings, old p ictures, and old wines, and subscril : 

newspapers. 
The ancestors of journalism, to which our attention 

be directed, are the Journal des Debats, dating from 17 

National, started in 1824 the Presse in 18? 


stitutionnel in 1820. 
All these rank as “ Burgraves” at the present day, and thi 


originators, whe the r vive UTS like M Véron, | LIU1C) 
Girardin. or philosop hers like the Bex rtins, were, one abl 
thoroughly versed in the divers arts of living, wi 
dying :— 

“On March 30th, 1814,” writes M. de §S acy in his mi 
a revocation of the arbitr; wy decree that had s nded 


elder Bertin and his brother had only to pr 
newspaper to be reinstated there.” 

It was through the elder Bertin that the ultra-royali n 
the Débats was steadily maintained up to December 2nd; n 
only because he (in common with Michaud, Carrel, and all tl 
bourgeoisie of that time) was a devoted royalist, but also 
virtue of his intimacy with Chateaubriand. 

In 1830 the national flag was changed—and so was the kin 
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but royalty survived, and to royalist principles the Bertins were 
staunch adherents. 

That special form of journalism of a cheap kind, revelling in 
scandalous details and truckline to the lower tastes of the 
masses, is not modern; it is contemporaneous, and is the outcome 
of that period so disastrous for the élite that Lamartine thus 
characteristically referred to: 


‘‘ When I hear there are thousan itelligent and cultivated readers of th 
Méditations I rejoice; but w that peo} talk of sixty thousand readers |] 
tremble, There are not sis sand beings capable of appreciating me.” * 


The Journal des Débats is the centre round which we shall 
croup the various papers worth mentioning, bestowing at the 
same time on the chiefs of the various political clans the notice 
due to their individual elebrity or to that of their followers. 

It was more especially during the twelve years that elapsed 
between the Restoration and the Revolution of July—from 
Louis XVIII. to Louis Philippe—that the politics of French 
journalism were so persistently aggressive, and the combative 
character of the Presse had its last representative in Emile 
Girardin, whose electoral campaign in 1876 is on a par with 
the most brilliant episodes of the last days of the reign of 
Charles X. 

The eloquence of journalism, the well-rounded periods, the 
sonorous phrases, are innovations of recent date. 


“ Journalism up to the time of the first Empire,” said Alfred Nettement,t “ was 
not capable of fathoming { Lew hurried and excited words on passing 
vents, an epigrammatic re! , a cry of devotion, a sudden gush of enthusiasm, this 
vas all a ‘ Paris leader’ consisted of up to 1820.’ 


It is to parliamentary eloquence, to the great orators of the 
Tribune, that the change of style in newspaper articles is due. 

Such men as Chateaubriand, Sacy, Vitet, Casimir, Périer, 
Villemain, and Cousin, were the creators of the “ Journalist- 
Statesman” in France, and the social position of the Bertins 
helped, in no small degree, to strengthen the influence they 
exercised. 

Rich, proud, holding a good position, a man of birth, and 
knowing how to wield power, Louis Bertin, who made and 
unmade ministries at pleasure, did not stand on ceremony even 
with a king; and he said to Charles X., “The Poiignac Ministry 
owes its existence to me. If it behaves well, I shall support it— 
if not, I shall overthrow it, as 1 have overthrown many other 
ministries.” f 

“'To behave well” meant, according to Bertin’s ideas, to pursue 


* Lamartine was address! Autran the Marseilles poet. 

+ Editor of the Yuotidi and the {) inion Nationale > who wrote the “ History 
Royalist Journalism.” 
t Histoire du Journalisime Cont 
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a royalist policy, that would prove acceptal 
whose views dated from before “’89.” and \y 
would be in accordance with the latter forms 
pr yecedul ( 

Avowedly opposed to the bill ) 
narrow views, the Polignac Ministry lost grou 
ance with his threat, Bertin deserted it. 1 ie th : | 
Bertin’s support acutely, the ultra-royalists raised t , f 
‘infamy.’ ‘‘ He required,’ they declared, ‘ hing | 
the lion’s share.”’ | 

In matters of this kind calumniou 





USadi | 

Bertin’s devotion to the royalist cause was fo | . . | 

party he had served so loyally was the most bitter i ae | 
tives acall nst that verv Journal des dD. , e t} 


of as “a fragment of the History of France.” 
Villemain agre 1 so thoroughly with the 


” | j , : f | ; ii 
the author of “ Jocelyn.” that he drew the fo D aa 
the elder Bertin in his Souvenirs Con re4 ypora | 


plnguiarly calculated to produce a favourabd 
, 


countenance and gracious manner, M. Louis 
witty and ¢ nthusi sti ‘ and h ud . fine artistic a 


‘He had. early in life, taken an active and c 


Renaissance that succeeded the Reign of Tern 

ibove all man of honour, fearless in expressi1 

crime, he was prosecuted under the Directory 

Paris, put under surveillance, exiled to the Is 

travel outside France only. It was during tl , wi 


the funeral of Alfieri, that his reer icy with ¢ 
attracted to the sad ceremony by the Same ‘¢ 


} 


concludes: ‘* Bertin’s extensive classical lea 


; 
| 





of great advantage to ies | in his intercours with 

“ A royalist and a free-thinker!” lBertin’s chief char: tics 
are graphically por traye .d in these wo! by the mast rly 1a} oO 
Villemain. ‘The Vy explain Bertin’s resistance to t Ordinances 

July, and the wrath of the royalists against Bertin, wh 
withdrew his support from his party at the . 
danger 

At the time when the France of “’89” resisted the en 


ments of the ancien régume, if the Journal des Di 


of expressing the feelings of the whole country by uttering th 
celebrated ery of Malheureux Ror, mathe ureuse France) n 
the contrary, upheld the Ordinances, the ultimate result might not 
have been different, but it would have fen ated. discussed. 
Still, in the eyes of his party the traitor was all the worse for 
having won fresh laurels by his treachery. Bertin and the Debats 
triumphed by relying on the moderate majority of the cou 
When the “national” note was struck ultra-monarchism had had 


— ol 
ae 
a 


* The name of his hero is usually plied to the M 
YT The Ordinances of July were she Acts that ec l the f 
( ‘ha irles | 
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its day, and Bertin’s eloquence in 1530, exercised on the enuncia- 
tion of the facts and a statement of his personal services to th 
Royalist cause, silenced the intriguers. 

At the period of the ordinances, wounded in the sincerity of 
his royalism by the absurdity of the accusations of the Govern- 
ment, Bertin had made a supreme effort to save that Government 
from falling. He had dictated to Béquet, the famous réquisitow 
against the blunders | the ultra-r yyalists. He recalled to min 

he subject of emior: n, and C nelud« d thus _—— 


“The Crown rouses 01 re t ill-teeling with the old vexed questions 
e] 1g? ition and its prejudi nd its hatred of liberty . |] com 
widen the breach between | ice and her king They intend to destroy that charts 
that was the glory of Louis XVIII Oh ! wretched France! Oh! wretched King 


The Polignac Ministry was furious, and instituted proceedings 
against Bertin, who pleaded his own cause. He recounted thi 
banishments he had suffered through his devotion to royalism 
and concluded thus 


‘My hair, grown white the Crown, shall testify for me, 
hope that. after the few w [ } honour of addressing to y 
will believe that, having yl nd of a sad career, I | 
designed to offend, outi nsuit fl ho has always been the object OI 
respect, my love, I was al say, My | Those who desired to pay homag 
to a descendant of Henry old man into a court of 
have erred grievously ! ” 


This peroration of Bertin’s address was drowned in cries of 
Vive le roi, and the most enthusiastic applause. The publi 
decision was declat in his favour against Polignac, and th 
royalism of the Journal des Débats suffered no diminution 
although it had changed flags. What had been the white flac 
became the tri-colour, the worship of the elder branch now 
changed to the worship of the younger! : 


‘“M. de Sacy and I wer lt the truth on the affairs of our countr 
wrote St. Mare Girardin Mi ‘without being revolutionary ws 
the coups-d’état were at h . *Coblentz! 1815! Waterloo !’” these I wrot« 
1830,* “are the three wat rds of the new ministry. Turn them as you cho 
A true Frenchman will 1 extract anything from this ministry but trouble a1 
sorrow !” 


Sometimes, but not often, St. Marc Girardin passed from politics 
to literature. 

The reason why this did not occur frequently is, that in 1832 
Castil Blaze, and Jules Janin’s brilliant and witty sallies o1 
music and literature seemed pleasanter’ to the public than St. 
Mare’s ponderous sentences. Janin had made his début in an 
essentially juvenile attempt at politics, and he would be the first 
to laugh at his early ventures afterwards. 

“IT smile when I remember how, at the beginning of my career, I used to speak 


my Paris leader of such men as Mangin, Cottu, De la Bourdonnaye, and even Polig 
nac. And I said in my f eton of the 14th November, 1829, ‘Were Cesar himse! 





* St. Mare Girardin is speaking in his “‘ Memoirs.” 
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in the place of M. de la Bourdonnaye he could not pass the R 
occasion I raised my voice, and in a tone @ la Mirabeau, I « g 
of my youthful presumption: ‘What the Minist 
gence !’” 
> . 7 : >» . 14 ' : . 
But in that /’ronde of journalism, as Ste. Beuve called it, wit us 


everywhere, even among the ultra-royalists, notwit 
Reverbére which, though according to Michaud 


without influencing them, “guided royalism so badly tha it did 
not advance a step.” , 

The Citizen-King had collected around him such men as 
Duchatel, Duvergier, dHauranne, Villemain, Cousin, all those 
that Emile Girardin, in his audacious dilettantism, stigmatised 
as the ~ Cre wt of the Journal des Dé! LS. By 1830 (ylrardin’s 
name had become pretty well known. He had renown, he 


craved celebrity, and it was materially aided by 
a death and a marriage. 

The latter more seriously affecting himself thai form as 
the death was only that of Armand Carrel, wherea 
was his own. When a man like Emile Gira 
woman like Delphine Gay? it is understood that the | 
married life, such as Joseph Prud’ homme pictures them, are not 
included in the contract. 

The supercilious sceptic who looked down on society throu 
his eye-glass, and worked his way to fame through 
his pen, found an able colleague in Delphine Gay. He 


her a “tribune” from whence she could address the public, she 
gave him her “esprit.” The bargain was a fair one. As for the 
rest they lived on good terms, and that should suffice in their 
case. Hugo struck his harp in her praise in the key of /riena- 
shyp. As for Gauthier, more painter than poet, he waits till the 
beauty of approaching death inspires him before giving us 


description of Delphine 


‘* Madame Girardin is attired in the white dress she 
hair falls in ringlets of gold and silver over her sl 
her desk in a room on the ground floor of he 
hidden by a Chinese screen. 
‘‘ No literary worker ever used fewer tools, and proud 
she worked, she never allowed a spot of ink to stain her ermine-l vhit 


Except during an interval of wild “ romanticism,” || when Gauthie1 


described himself as leading a Bohemian existence, clothed in 
impossible garments, his hair dressed a@ la Mérovingienne, and 


rushing out at night to tear down the placards for the sake of 


‘annoying the Philistines! ””—except this period 


* One of the contributors to the Quotidienne, an ultra-ro} 

+ ZT Equipe du Journal des Débats. 

t The late Madame E. de Girardin was the god-daughte1 
de Boufflers, hence her name Delphine. Her mother, Madam 
ing of the deepest dye and trained her daughter early in thi 
ot the profession 

§ Gauthier’s Portraits Divers, édition Charpentier 
Literary period, dating from the Restoration to 1548. 
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Theophile Gauthier remained true to Delphine, even beyond 
the grave, though he never allowed his friendship to influence his 
criticism, for he considered Napoline, Madame de Girardin’s first 
poem, was “tolerable,” and what is worse, he put this opinion in 
writing. After Vapoline, Les Contes appeared, then the theatric.! 
pieces, La Satire des Journalistes—a piece over which Balzac had 
been known to laugh—Pantagrueliquement, Judith, Cléopatre, 
and finally La Jove Fait Peur, the cem of the theatrical casket, as 
the Chroniques of the Vicomte de Launay are the gems of her 





(Huvres Completes I 


Emile Girardin wrote the political articles in the Presse, 
1 ’ : na ‘ ; ae Y “4 Q j 
Gauthier was the art-critic. In the Chroniques Madame 
Girardin touched on all subjects, taking even the Ministers in 
turn :— 

“M. Guizot made use of ‘(pression the other day that surprised me very much. 
He spoke of his ‘ political f s. What is a political friend? In politics there ar 
partisans, but no affections itical relationships miy exist, for an idea is whole 
fami ily of thoughts, and tl 1s mmon traternl ity of interests and convictions. 
But this is not friends hip. 

‘Alas! M. Guizot. You rtion is true after all! and you have political friends 
to your cost; you have not rked for your country s good, nor for your own 
vdvantage, but only for y: ! 

‘* They are nothing wit! you, but wrong in supposing you would | 


thing without them !” 


No less keen in attacking her own sex, she writes :— 


“The beauty of a whole } etty women is at the mercy of the defects 


of the women who set tl shion. You, who rejoice in a slender waist and 
grace ~s figure, if you we: cirt with eight widths of stuff in it, it is only becaus« 
Miss X. or Mrs. Z. is defor: 

“. " you, Madam, have a ke a swan and a splendid head of hair, and yet wea 
a heavy turban, it is becaus me woman of fashion is bald and is anxious to hide 
the defect. 

a 'rance oscillates freely een two extremes,—excess, Or nothing. 

“ Not long ago skirts w vorn with a imple hem at the edge, how they are 
frills and furbelows, jewels louds of marabouts, bouquets, lace, and flowers ! i 

But for such flimsy subjects the pen of a Delphine was not 

needed. 


It is especially, therefore, in her satires on society, and her 
humorous sketches of people and situations, that Madame 
Girardin stands unrivalled. 

We have selected from the third volume of the Chroniques, 
that delightful dialogue between a husband and wife, who have 
plunged in the vortex of gaiety in order to avoid a téte-d-téte. 
But the brougham that conveys them from dinner to rout, from 
rout to ball, forces upon them that intimacy they are bent on 
avoiding and leads them to long for the delights of their own 
fireside, where, at least, their mutual lassitude might find relief 
behind book or papers. 


“Tt is your fault if I have caught cold in waiting for the carriage,” says the wife. 
“No, it is yours ; I told you to wait for me, and instead of doing so you returned t 
the drawi ing-room.’ 








* Second volume of the ¢ ‘hroniques of the Vicomte de Launay. 
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“You did not spend much time in looking { 
Victor’s fault; Char finds the carriage quicl 

“No doubt; only you have kept him up f 
show no mercy to your horses er your servant 

‘Well, if | had easant home I should 1 


ts you from having a ple 


he \ irself disagreeable to ever 

cy, eak to any one [ introduc 

“But y bring such bores ! ” 

“ And you invite such puppies ! ’ 

‘ Thos bores al ny collearue “Tale 

*¢ Thos ‘my cousins.” 

“Mr. D. is not colleague, and he is 

“'M. de G. is not your cousin, Madam, an 

‘His friend.” 

I con A 1 sim 

before evs 

“T see cl rly Ae ait uu wish ¢ 

“You are greatly mistaken, my dear. ' 
When she ceases to want you, you will no lor 
ship will die a natural death.” 

What do you m ‘ 

“Thats enough. You know qult 


From the time that monarchisn 


thanks to the justifiable attacks of so staur 


Bertin, the liberty of‘ the 
assured that 


lectures, employed all! the 


press 


feeble def 
The “ Oppositi 


Jaune quavered forth its 
which was already expiring. 


Empire was not to sound Rochefort and Aur 


rection-trumpet of the Nain Jaune and 
thirty years later. In the meantime M. 
Charles X. with persistent dulness* in the 
Michaud uselessly but cleverly for the same 
and Sundays in the Gazette de France and tl 

As early as 1852 Godefrey Cavaign: | 
republicanism, and Véron had undert 
literature in the Constitutionnel after tryin 
at what he called “* Medicine and Mur 


‘*T had cured y portiére of a self-cured 
lodger on the first-floor. Seeing a brilliant 
but just as I was tying the bandage on, my ] 
to killme!’ Upon uch I thought it wiser t 


About 


tartionnel. 


same time that Véron was 1 
Armand Carrel, an 
liberalism, started the National, support 
Mignet, two aides-de-camp whose hi 
amply demonstrated later on. Thiers, im 
heritage from André Chénier, some of wh 


tne 


It was said of M. de Sénones that out 
im of hay ing enunciaté d 


T Me moure Ss d'un B rise - dé Paris. Vér n 


1 
no one could accuse | 








Auguste Comte, kee} ni his 
thunder of his tale 
rialism in his newspaper, called Le Censeur, 


rence O} 


ex-Lecitimist 
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had made criticism. He wrote on 


the “Salon” 


Bellamy. 


ig eae 
7 and the National 


journal of facts, 


was the 


attack and Ammeies Carrel, 


Born with a wife 
son of the 
gained the 
of his regiment) ne 
of adventure 


his views 


admiration M: arquis de mesading the cine! 
daring qualities and love 
broadness of 


ent with cmiliaens jintalian he threw 


up his commission 

afterwards Carrel rai 
at ‘Toulouse—for 
the French 


made a 


able to speak, as shortly 
losing his life 
listen ng. 
Spanish forces. 
ar, taken from Perpignan to Toulouse 


and twice condemn 


quashed. 
barrister 


convictions 
place at Toulouse, 
an Seite for his one was 


At a this 
Romiguicre 


engaged to de fend 
before the prisoner 
him to understand 
could only trust to the 


“pitty 
prison, 


Carrel having many friends, t ; 
appear at the bar, these friends gave 
ll was prepared for his flight, if 
[ do not wish to escape f 
changed my 
upon him the probability that the vei 


said Carrel. 


they tried to impre:s 
would 20 against hin 


remained unmoved. 


‘Il admire him extremely 


‘I intend to hear 
want to know how he wil! 
that I must hear him sp« 


And moreover, he is SO talent 


his own defence, 


As a matter of 
Romiguieres save 
preserved Carrel for 
ten years later. 

Romiguieéres had 
Director Barére, and | 
that took place when 
as to what “system ” 
my dear fellow! 
only to avoid being 

The psychologica! 


two such forces 


1836 


in getting him acquitted he } 
with Girardin that carried him ofi 


one time on friendly terms with t 
sed to delight in repeating a curious dialogu 
he was questioning Barére rather naive! 
and Danton adopted,— | 
They cuillotined a neighboui 
1 by him! 
torm that was necessarily brewing between 
‘mile Girardin and Carrel, broke 


a ‘ ‘a ahs 
vabespionre “Systen 








Ll lotinec 


anion picture to this culprit who 


* To pass from grave 
dying is to be found in % 
most original and amusin 
ire supposed to go into 1 
The speech in which the 
wise the Emperor will 


droll. 


by Eugéne Chavette, 
The ogy oo 

) witness an execution, but the 
> him to submit to executiol 
nothing, is most hum 


+ Pers Lasion, 
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In the Mémovres dun Bourgeois de Pari Ss we rea 


“On the 30th July, 1836, Emile Girardin, the editor of La P 
Carrel, the editor of the National (whose pens had | Wi 
some time past), fought a duel at St. Mandé. Carrel 
Girardin in the thigh. Girardin put his hand over tl 
that spirted freely from it from blinding him, and t} 

‘“The ball entered the lower part of Carrels abd 


* Are you seriously wounded, M. Girardin ? 

** ] hope you are not more hurt than I am ;’ and 
In order not to alarm his wife Girardin drove h 
fractured thigh, that threatened the amputation of 
of his house. Carrel expired two days afterwards.” 


Two men, two courageous natures, two wounded, an 
death—this is the balance-sheet of that celebrated duel 
which Girardin always refused a challeng 

Having briefly passed in review all the chief features of Fre: 
journalism from the First to the Second Empire—from 1814 t 
1852—we will conclude with a sketch of the editor of the 
Constitutionnel, who was by turns chemist, doctor, me 
editor of a newspaper, and manager of an = —like Figa 
and dabbled in all things without excelling in one. Véron, w 
was principal editor of ‘the Revue de Paris in 1820, underto 
the Constitutionnel in 1824, and his success was assured wit 
Ste. Beuve as critic, Balzac, Eugene Sue, and Georges Sand 
Jewilletonistes, and Lamartine as historian. He supplied hin 


with pages of the “ Girondins.” 

Unfortunately, Eugéne Sue’s contributions were often delay: 
thanks to his fancy for horticulture.* 

Georges Sand was absorbed in the Revue des deux Mond 
Lamartine was constantly travelling, e Balzac spent muc 
his time in making collections. Still, these individual pa 
of the literary potentates supplied him with autographs. For, 
while the contributors to his paper were indulging in th 
various whims, the editor grew impatient, wrote to them, and 


received those replies w hich ¢ gave the corre SP ndence of the edito1 
of the Constitutionnel its well-known valu 
Mignet,f who had just become famous through the lectur 


on the “ Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” without deserting th: 
Débats, became (about the year 1840) one of the staff of the 
Constitutionnel, and, with the exception of the Sous-Sévigné of 
her time—as Madame de Girardin was called—Véron could boast 
of having all the best writers of the day as contributors to the 
Constitutionnel, to say nothing of the political advice he used 
to give, and later on to receive : from, Thiers. Next to the Con- 
stitutionnel, and supported by the famous Doctrinaires, came the 
Globe, under the editorship of Pierre Leroux, a strange editor, 





* He spent all his money on hot-houses. 

+ Mignet had just delivered a course of lectures at the Atheneum (in 1836) on the 
History of France. It was in the lecture on the “ Massacre of St. Barth lomew ” that 
he said : ‘‘ The Jesuits are capable of doing anything—even good ! " 
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indeed! for a whole crew of Jansenists. In the Globe Duvergier 
d’Hauranne, Royer Collard, Guizot, Joutfroy, Rémusat, Ampére 
Vitet, Villemain and Cousin figured as and fought against the 
second Empire, and after the coup d'état went over to the 
Debats, which became thenceforth the stronghold of enlightened 
opposition. 

We have only given an outline here of that vigorous journalism 
that traversed and survived the numerous political turmoils 
between the monarchy of July and the 2nd December, “ ’52.” 

Among the Extremists—“ white” and “ red”—that from 1830 
to 1851 became the ephemeral expression of the two parties, we 
may mention La Refor ve of Louis Blane, in 1834, and L’ Univers 
of Louis Veuillat, in 1832, the Dix Decembre, of Granier de 
Cassagnac—Le Crédit, L’ Ordre,and alsol’ HE poque—a gargantuesque 


collection of ten sheets, forming an epitome of all the other | 


journals—and so difficult to digest that the public soon dispensed 
with it. 

We should also mention the Lvénement, conducted entirely by 
Hugo, his wife, and his daughter Adéle, the Pays, edited by 
Lamartine, the Représentant du Peuple, in which Prudhon 
drew up his famous social programme : 

“What is the producer? Nothing. What ought he to be? 
Everything! What is the Capitalist? Hverything? What 
ought he to be? Nothing! Therefore proprietorship is robbery,” 
etc., ete. 

Such are the most important of those ephemeral newspapers, 
without standing, without vaison détre, and without sub- 
scribers—sold only under the pressure of a momentary interest 
But the eloquence of figures being always the most convincing, 
we shall apveal to that source of conviction to complete ow 
sketch. 

From 1836 to 1838 the number of subseribers to the daily 
papers of all shades of opinions amounted in Paris to 70,000 only 
In 1840 the number rose to 200,000, for the feurlleton that had 
only been added occasionally, formed from that date a funda 
mental part of the daily papers—and henceforth no newspape 
will dare to appear before the public without its Nowvelle in th 
rez-cle-chaussée.* 

The novel on the one hand, on the other, the necessity 
experienced by a despotic Government like the Empire to gain 
popularity by an official press—these are, in a word, the tru 
origin of cheap newspapers—of that useless if not deleteriou 


journalism, born of the necessities of a Government abhorred by} 
the better classes, and endeavouring to conciliate the mass 
by pandering to their lower instincts. 

Y. BLAZE DE BURY. 





The modern name given to the place occupied by the novel in all the papers. 
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THAT DREADFUL 


By NORMAN PEAR: 


For those who rhyme and 
mmend me to that dre 
Tl avr TTEPLTT LTT TEL O KALPOS is a snatec! rt an 
sounds with a certain dismal prophetic 
modern Londoner, who is constrained to own 


that “unto every man doth befal the Seas 
the laws of health are reversed, when insincerit 


by etiquette, and enjoyment is deemed to exist 
hospitality as an American tourist “does ” 
peregrination. 

Of course, this view, like many sound vi 


universal acceptance, ard the Season, with all 
readily find champions. As a rule the youn 
like it. Of course they do ; children like an 
liver oil, if a modern advertisement may be tr 
Season is not so wholesome as cod-liver oil. 
the other hand, not quite so nasty. The raj 
the young lady welcomes it springs partly fi 
estimate of her bodily powers, and partly 


A 


confidence in the endurance of the i ys of flirtat 


J 
the possibilities of matrimony give the Season a 
interest for her mother. It is otherwise with tl 
For your young gentleman thinks of nothing 
mony, his purer fancy teaching him to be cont 


other people’s dinners, and making vitulous and 


rT ° : + 
love. These simple pastimes need no 
go now, they are “familiar to every schoolboy.” 
of society may believe, or make believe in 


London summer, but like an allied order of beings 
and tremble, for they know what a three months 


involves. ‘The business man either ignores the S 
or loathes it. 
—dissembles as best she may. 


To dilate upon its entertainments would be unp 


comment 


The chaperon—now little but a sea 


Olds 
delights of a 
they believ« 
pleasure-hunt 
ason altogether, 


red. superstitlon 


| 2. rTyy} 
ardonable. ‘The 
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crushes which every one abuses and every one crowds to; the balls 


where we do not dance; and the “ At homes, ’ 


are unknown ; the dinners—but no! sat prata biberwnt. 
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where hostesses 
Indeed. 
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denunciation rather yields in the sympathetic breast to pity for 
these parties and their givers. The »y are so well-meaning, and 
they are so hopelessly handicapped. If the barometer is in their 
favour, the thermometer is dead against them, and their number 
is the common enemy of them all. 


‘Thi well nd in this smother. 
Ka - damning, damns the others, 
The lamned by one another.” 


For once in a way isolation is strength, and the fortunate 


hostess who can secure an evening comparatively to herself 


~ 


The Season dinner is perhaps entitled to a more cautiou: 
handling, for a conflict of experience compels criticism this way 
and that to divide the swift thought. No one with the fate of 
Ananias before his eyes, could venture to say that all dinner- parties 
are good, unless this view may chance to find its evangelist in the 
exuberant youth of no cares and an unimpaired digestion. On th 


is blessed indeed among the dames of Society. 


other hand, it may be faultily severe to ec ondemn them as abso- 
lutely bad, as the toilworn man ss apt to do in the weariness of 
his heart. But if the table itself have pitfalls for the unwary, u 
may be possible to derive some comfort and satisfaction fro 

those who sit at meat with you. Of course, you may have bad 
luck, and a wide margin must be left for this contingency. It 
may be your misfortune to take down an authoress, or an actress 
ran “artist” (our brutal forefathers used to call them “ profes- 
sionals,” but unlike their polished posterity, they didn’t know 


what sweetness and light meant), or some other lion, with tastes 
and interests which barely extend beyond the first person singula1 
and with a conversation scrupulously confined to it. Or, in 


common with the rest of the company, you may suffer many 


things from an M.P., who is inclined to magnify his office at th 
expense of the cosmic system generally. ‘The M.P. at large of 
coursé has to be reckoned among the common objects of th 
Season. It is a thousand pities; however, that his recognised 
sphere of activity cannot be more closely eiehenelad. His 


energy is stupendous, and his faith in himself might mov 
mountains ; and even ii it did nothing else, this pastime com- 
pares favourably in point of utility with his ordinary occupation 
of boring his fellow-creatures. In the House of Commons he 
may be barely tolerated, but then the House of Commons, bein 
an assembly of gentlemen, can atiord to express and enforce its 
estimate of an individual with an engaging frankness which 1 
forbidden to the lower creation. But when all is said and done 


the Season dinner has some points of superiority over other 


dinners. One might suppose amid the turmoil of the various 


sorts and conditions of men and women who rage furiously 
together in this huge city, even when its vitality is at its lowest, 
that narrowness of thought could scarcely survive except as a 
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carefull y-re ared exotic. Prima facie, it would sex that ndon 
opinion must at any rate be tolerably broad, even if i . 
what shallow, and that the bacon horizon which 7 
Radical Press) limits the scope of provincial thought, would be 
widened into toleration at any rate among the thinkers who 
haunt Church Parade. This, however, is not invariably th 
Human nature is strongly conservative so far as the reser 
and transmission of human frailties § are concerned | 
vicious idiosyncrasies display the sturdy growth il i 
unless they are perpetually kept in che ck by thi 
idiosyncrasies of othe rT people. 

Consequently, if f left to himself, the Londoner \] 
almost as narrow, and a great deal more opinionated than 
country cousin, whom he does not un “s rstand, but whom he 1 
good enough to patronise. And here the ethical functions of th 
Season dinner-party comes in. The Raed Babylon ris 
attracts a medley of visitors to its many mansions, ju Gt 


time when it is barely tolerable to its citizens, and must be almost 
unendurable to the blameless stranger. That, however, is the 


blameless stranger's own look out; but if he chooses to come 
he may as well be utilised; and in his sweet unconscious 
way he does us no small service in helping to rub off ou 

metropolitan angles. This is a reflection full of a grace and 
comfort which almost rival that blessed word “ Mesopotamia.’ 
Moreover it has a certain philosophic value, at any rate t 
teleologists, for it indicates the purpose, hitherto but partial! 

revealed to us, which the Scotch Radical may serve in th 

scheme of creation. But the stranger at the Season dinner- 
party may be, and happily often is, not merely a corrective, but 
a tonic. ‘Talent, like some lower commodities, generally finds its 
way to the best market; and though London insists on having a 
first-rate article, it is generally ready to pay the price for it. 


Consequently, during the Season, London is subjected to an 
invasion of foreign intellect ; and though this is sometimes rather 
terrible, it is alw ays instructive and not seldom amusing 

The main evil, however, of the Season, that competitive sno 
bishness which leads each class to ape that above it, is in these 
latter days specially characteristic of these symposia. Mrs. 
De Boots must have “lions” in her den as well as Lady 
Bareacres, and if the civic plutocrat allures the ravenous Lord, 
the suburban magnate can hook the Count of Dolce far Niente. 
“Quod non est simulat, dissimulatque quod est.” | 

For good or evil, dinners are practically a social necessity ; but 
in other respects our conventional groans over the Season and all 
its works do not deserve much sympathy, f ‘or in most cases the 
fetters are purely of our own forging. We need not go to ball or 
crush ; or, if we do go, we needn't stay; and so far as these are 
duties at all, they are only duties, as Paley would say, of im- 
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perfect obligation. No; where we really work needless woe for 
ourselves is in the matter of our clothing. Ladies solve the problem 
more successfully, and when the summer really breaks out, manage 
to combine beauty and comfort with a skill which, to the 
untutored male eye, leaves little to be desired but the name of 
their milliner. Men, on the other hand, do not solve the 
problem at all, perhaps because they hardly try, and because 
their tailors are men also. Up to a certain point we seek 
comfort, but in a very half-hearted fashion. There are those 
who take to white hats for a purpose contrary to that of the 
proverbial miller. But while the relief which this change brings 
is infinitesimal, the appearance which it produces is apt | to verge 
on the repulsive. So too, we turn out into the burning streets, 
clothed in white waistcoats, mystic, wonderful, and this at least 


lends the semblance of coolness. But the white waistcoat is not 
in all respects what it seems, and shares the engaging peculiarities 
of the whited sepulchre. It is either loosely limp or obdurately 


starched. Finally, some bolder spirits, gentlemen helps, so to 
speak, of the Rational Dress Association, strive to bear witness 
to the faith that is in them by venturing into all the crackling 
splendour of white ducks. 

Still for all their imperfections these experiments are signs of 
grace which possibly point to a happier future. A conservative 
people cannot be expected to cast away with a single wrench all 
— moral and historical associations which cluster round the 

black coat. But there are some hopeful, though slight indications 
that the “anguish-pipe” of civilisation and “respectability is at 
last becoming » too grievous a burden for the head of the civilised 
and respectable man. Not long ago an enthusiast sent to the 
papers a eulogy on the high hat, alleging, amongst its other 
raerits, that it had once saved a man’s life in a street row in 
Alexandria. This may be, but there are things that are worse 
than death—dishonour and haggis, for instance—and it may b 

doubted whether the high hat does not run them very close. 
But here the tortured fancy seems to recall stray visions of 
straw-hatted figures in the streets and the Park at the end of 
last summer; blessed spirits as it were, who had wandered into 
Sheol, possibly with the thoughtful purpose of quickening, by 
contrast, the torments of the lost. This budding reform is dis- 
tinctly hopeful, and the present Season has witnessed a more 
daring attempt still. Since the days of Thackeray, at all events, 
the reign of patent leather has been supreme. But boots may 
now be observed on the most fashionable pavements of a colour 
and construction which were formerly associated with the sad 
sea waves at Ramsgate. 

There is indeed another and a shorter cut to coolness which 
has occurred to some original minds, who apparently argue 
thus: a cool waistcoat is cooler than a hot waistcoat, but not 
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so cool as no waistcoat at all; a conclusion upon whic] 


act forthwith. This method is simple, but crude, and it 
some dangers. So long as reform confines itself to the quality 
without touching the quantity of our garments elem: ntar\ 
decorum is toleral ly safe. But if once we begin to discar 
clothes, practically at individual discretion, it is difficu 
impose any logical limit on the process, and an unt 
might conceivably seek relief in a curtailed imit 
costume of John the Baptist. 

A most significant indication of our real opinion 
in London is afforded by our constant and increasing efforts 
escape from London during the Season. Indeed, m] 
slights form the chief alleviations of this period wv n our rea | 
Hurlingham, Ranelagh, the river, Greenwich, and 1 t 
to Monday outings whic h are becoming annua 
all testify to the growing strength of our Season-| tie! 
to get any where, any where, out of the world. Unfortunat d 
there is a certain Laodicean incompleteness about then | 
which robs them of half their virtue. Celu an | 
mutamus. We may fly, but black care still 1) 
crupper, or, at any rate, travels decorously with 1 black 
in our portmanteau, and the shiny horror in our hat | S 
far as we ourselves are concerned we carry our ¢ | 
But it is rather rough on the comparatively im it intry 1 
be subjected to these constant incursions of Seaso 

A rus vm urbe is a pleasing and unobjecti le dream, tl 
in realisation it is commonly attended by some practical 
conveniences. But an wrbs in rure is sim na 
maranatha. In the north-west of London the: » refreshin 
expanse of green turf, closely walled in by bricks and morta 
Nevertheless a healthy imagination might here taste some of th 
sweets of the country, if left to itself, or if furnished wit! 
congenial environment. And this is one of the real chan 
offered us. Do we jump atit? Not a bit of it. We pi 
our thousands, it is true, to the Oxford and ‘ bridge 
Eton and Harrow matches. But how? Why, with 
badges of our servitude and our greed upon us. 

On the whole perhaps our river parties are comparatively | 
from the taint of town. W € FO there to them in straw and flann 
and without gloves, and for the day we revert to the healthie1 
instincts of the young barbarians all at play. but in ow 
supreme water picnic “at He nley we are apt to commit the : 
unpardonable crime of interfering with sport. The crowd at 
Lords may interfere with the comfort of the spectators, but it 
does not interfere with the game. At Henley, on the othe1 
hand, the outpourings of London not only block the railway and 
river, but obstruct the racing. And if the sportsmen who, from 
ignorance or indifference, jostle a racing crew out ol their course 
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are to be forgiven at all, it is to be hoped that they will not be 
forgiven too much. 

So much for the Season festivities. .As for their personnel, 
this is only too familiar us all. Londoners proper and im- 
proper ; provincial somebodies, busybodies, and nobodies ; soldiers 
on leave—or more shortly, soldiers, for soldiers are always on 
leave ; ‘‘mashers””—whatever such soulless creatures may now 
be; the enthusiastic racing man, the male gossip, and the 
ubiquitous bore. The clubs are flooded by a sudden incursion 
of country members, much to the annoyance of the London 
habitué, who, having enjoyed the benefit of their room and 
subscriptions for eleven months, curses them freely for the 
infliction of their company during the twelfth. Altogether it 


is a noble army of martyrs: loving the crucial heat which roasts 
them by day, and boils them by night; ever seeking some new 
thing, and ever satisfied with some old one; Sybarites by whole- 
sale, and critics by rote 
Hor all this, it is quite possible to be-happy even in Vanity 
Fair. We learn on h auth rity “qui n'est pas chrétien 
d’avoir, méme contre le uble, une haine implacable,” and the 
Season may fairly claim at our hands the due which we do not 
deny to the arch enemy. ‘The Park, with its faces and its frocks, 
is a pleasant sight e\ to the atrabilious. Art, music, and 
literature are brought the Season to our very doors. Even 
a party may have its redeeming points :— 
* Did 
\\ K 
Dir e 
i} l Y 
cheel 


This, I understand, is a possible experience of the Season ; ‘and 
one, perhaps, that is too often profaned on paper for me to 
profane it. There is a certain savage joy, too, about “John 
Peel”’ on an easy floor in the early morning; and at such times 
the staircase may reveal a host of new possibilities, or the con- 
servatory minister to higher purposes than horticulture. Even 
at its worst, the Season has the supreme merit of offering one 
the solitude of a crowd, in which most of us are too much 
occupied with our own afiairs, to be officiously interested in 
other people’s. However, the end is at hand, and in another 
month Time’s footsteps will tread down the earth of the Season’s 
grave. but for the Season, as an abstraction, the tomb has no 
enduring terrors ; and as we bend over to catch its last whispered 
“ Resurgam,” experience teaches us that we may murmur with 
pious confidence, “ you bet.” 


NORMAN PEARSON. 
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THE BEE-PASTURES OF POETRY) 


By ARTHUR GRAN? 


WHEN Nature rejoices in summertime, she seems t k to 
us through the bees more than through any of her ot voices. 
The bees do not delight us for a season only like the euckoo, or 
confine themselves to the hillside or moor like the eur! we 


] a = . , 
see and hear them everywhere. 
** Making their summe! 


Nature loves her bee-babies best of all her creatures. She has 
taught them the secret of distilling | ney from her most fragrant 
flowers, and when she closes their fairy cups to other insects, she 
opens them to this little Sybarite. | 

Poetry, acknowledging Nature's favourite, has made the bee 
peculiarly ly her own. To think of bees and honey is to think of 
the cardens of Sicily and Calabria, of the slopes of Matinus, 
Hyblas, and Hymettus, of the orange groves of Katizeroon, of 
Palestine and Assyria, and even of the fabled lands of the Hindoo 
Jay adeva. W hat other insect has so many assor lations 


Where the pastures are so wide-reaching, it will be convenient, 
therefore, to consider them in the following order |. Classical 
bee-pastures ; II. English bee-pastures; and III. Oriental bee- 


pastu res. 


CLASSICAL BEE-PASTURES 


Classical literature is teeming with references to the bee. It 
will be remembered that in one of the many legends concerning 
Homer, he is said to have been born in Egypt and brought up 
by a daughter of Orus, a priest of Isis, from whose | reasts drops 
of honey were distilled into the infant’s mouth. Pindar was 
more directly associated with bees ; for, once when ssleen in the 
fields, a swarm of bees found the my and fed him with their 
honey. Sophocles was called the bee by his admiring country- 
men on account of the sweetness of his numbers ; and Prose rpina, 
daughter of “ Queen Ceres with the Golden Hair,” was called by 
the Silicians “Honey-Sweet.” It was left for Virgil, however, 
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to sing of the ibee in his fourth Georgic, to quote the opening 
lines in Dryden’s translation :— 
“The gifts of hea iy following song pursue 
Aérial honey, and rosial dews. 


+ 


Many a quaint theory about the bee and its habits has been 
exploded since Virgil’s time, and so that delightful essayist John 
Burroughs need not be so hard on Virgil, as when he says 

“ Virgil, by the way, had little more than a child’s knowledge 
of the honey-bee. There is little fact and much fable in his 
fourth Georgic. If he had ever kept bees himself, or even visited 
an apiary, it is hard to see how he could have believed that the 
bee, in its flight abroad, carried a gravel stone for ballast,” One 
need not be a botanist in order to love flowers, and so Virgil may 
not have loved his bees the less for all that. 

Horace, too, frequently mentions the bee in his odes. He has 
told us that the vines on his estate at Tarentum are not inferior 
to the famous Falernian vintage, nor his honey to that of 


Hymettus (lib. 2, od. 6). In his ode to Meecenas (lib. 3, od. 16) 
he does not envy the honey of the Calabrian bee for the same 
reason. The joys of “sag sina - is again mentioned in the Vite 
Rustice Laudes. Like Virgil, he has seen the honey of the wild 


bee oozing from the boll ow trunk (lib. 2, od. 19), and in his 
panegyric on Pindar (lib. 4, od. 2) he compares himself to the 
Matinian Bee :-— 


Apis M 
M nod ' 
Grata « ntis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum.”’ 
Such are some of the classical bees. Nor have they lost aught 


of their fame. Italian bees are as eagerly sought after by thi 

modern apiarian as of yore, and descendants of V irgil’s bees can 
now be heard humming with the wild bee amid the bee-pastures 
of California and among the heather bloom on Scottish moors. 
Our Scottish beekeeper takes his bees in August from his lowland 
garden to the heather on the hillside or moorland, just as the 
ancients changed their pasturage in Sicily or floated their bees 
down the Nile. Modern ee ts as well as beekeepers have still 


a hankering after the bees of Italy and Greece ; thus Shakespeare, 


talking of Antony’s honey ’d words, says, 


‘They rob the Hybla bees 
\ L leave them honeyless.”’ 


And Byron in the Childe Harold, 


* And still his honey’d wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air.” 
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ENGLISH BEE-PASTURES 


In English literature our bee-pastures are 1 , | 
Sicily or Greece. We have ho Hybla 
gardens, moors, and commons are our Hybl: 
exception the bee in our literature is the 
bee; (1) where it is introduced as a wonderful 
life of a perfect government or commonw 
(2) the frequent use of the bee in seventeenth | 
as in Theocritus; and (3) the bee in dese ry, as in 
He race, 

Shakespeare in fe nvry V. 
of these classes :— 
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All this ay be fable, but it is ll interes ying 
the old-fashioned ideas regarding the | 

The passage in Milton towards 
Paradise Lest is another example 


springtime, when th: ith T 
our forth their popul 1 
lusters ; they amon 
; nd fro, or on the héd } 
The suburb of their straw lt ci 
New rubbed with bal 
Their state-affairs.” 
Of the use of the bee in love lyrics ther many examples 
in classical literature, as when Theocritus addresses Ama 
‘Some god transform 1 y 
E’en to a bee to buzz within yor K j 
. 2 ’ . . 7 » id 7 . 
Herrick is facile princeps among Enghsh poets in this class. 
rm ' . . ° 39 . , ¥ j . : a 
[he “pretty pilfering bees” of his rectory at Deanprior are for 
ever humming through his exquisite lyrics. * 
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“bee's sweet bag” that forms one of the dainties of the fairy 
Oberon’s feast, anon it is two Cupids that are quarrelling ove 


their honey’d spoil; but oftener it is the bee that is tl 


transgressor. 


a We took the liy 
O ip ; 
But n he felt he sucked from thence 
H nce, 
H { n ree could stir, 
d, filchers use, 
0 him xcuse ; 
Lady-flower, I never brought 
} e least one thieving thought; 
| those 1 Lips of yours 


nt, luscious flowers, 
take a taste, 
at waste. 
er sting 
nourishing ; 


Drummond of Hav nd has the same pretty conceit in 
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| ind in Christopher Marlow 
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W , rted for her hair,” 


2 ae 


wore a veil of 


lowers and leaves, ct: 
Whos hij oth man and beast deceives. ; 4 | 
Many l praise the sweet smell as she passed, i 
. Whe1 ; the odour which her breath forth cast. rt 
And tl for honey bees have sought in vain, as 
And from the1 have lighted there again.”’ of 


In poems cr passages descriptive of nature every phas 
bee-life is depicted by the poets. They seem to take 
charming song of “ Ariel’s”” in The Tempest for their moito, 

“Where 1 cks, there suck I: ~ 
In 31] el] e, ete. 

William Browne, the Spenserian poet, in his series of poe 
called Britannia’s Pastorals, has given us many beautiful sketch: 
of rural England, and among these he describes early morning 
being the time 

** Befo ring bee had left the hive, 
had climbed the Eastern hills.” 








And 
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Gavin Douglas, , has painted the morni in his old-w 
style of susaeouiens its beauties and quaint alliterative way 
‘And tender twistes trimmilt on the tree 
For birdés sang and bimming 


Keats, with town-bred zest fur the count 
tender nature-tones at noon-day. 


“While little sounds of life a 
4 


And glossy bees at noon clo 


and in “A sultry summer’s day,” by the Am 
there is described the dried-up grass, the droopi 
‘bright clouds, motionless pillars of * the b 
only one touch of life in the scene—the bee 
** All is silent, sa 


And interrupted murmur of 
Settling on the sick flowers. 


Inst ntly on the wing.’ 
Surely in the evening the bee might rest, yet S 
still at work. 
‘Thou wert working late. th 


After the fall of the cisti 
W hen the primrose of evening 
| heard thee last, as I saw th 
In the silence of the evenin 
Heard I[ thee, thou busy, b 


Again, the poets love to describe the } articula 
attects, as in Keats, 


‘6 A bee bustli 
Down in the blu 


or 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet } 
Herrick and Thomson, like Horace, note its love for th 


in a charming L eatise Charlotte Smith bids the be: 


‘Seek the wild rose that shades the dell, 

E xplore the foxglove’s freckled bell ; 

Or in the heath-flower’s fairy 

Drink the fragrant spirit up. 

Sometimes the image is felicitously varied by parti 
the wild bee, thus, 
“To hear the wild bee humming round 
The primrose sweetly blowing,” 

or, as in Whittier, 


“The wild bee’s morning chase.” 


There is a charm about the expression “ wild bee” whic! 








’ in F 
il picases 


one. It suggests woods and streams, and hollow trees filled with 
honey. A “writer in the Century magazine for 1882 has well 
described California twenty years ago as the ideal land of the 


wild bee when the virgin wilderness for hundreds of miles was 
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clad with honey flowers, or, as he puts it, “zones of polleny 
forests, zones of flowery ch aparral, stream- tangles of rubus and 
wild rose, sheets of golden compositze, beds of violets, beds of 
mint, beds of bryanthus and clover, and so on, certain species 
blooming somewhere around all the year.”—There the wild bee 
reigned supreme. Finally, critics may perhaps remark that we 
have omitted any reference to the classical “ bee in amber ’—but 
these are dead bees, and we treat of the living. 


ITT. 


ORIENTAL BEE-PASTURES. 

How easily one can glide from the classical to the Oriental bee. 
The story of Herodotus about the swarm of bees who filled with 
honey the skull of Onesilus has its parallel in the account of 
Samson’s bees, just as the honey, wine, and oil of Horace remind 
us of the delights of the Promised Land (Deut. viii. 8) :— 


“A land of , and { ees, and pomegranates, 
A land of ive and honey.” 
[saiah carries us on from the Palestinian bee to “the bee that 
is in the land of Assyria;” and across the Tigris we reach the 
orange groves of Kaiizeroon in Persia, whose bees are mentioned 
1 Lalla Rookh. H re, the Persian poet Jami tells us, the 
young prince Salaman in his “ golden cradle casketed” was, like 
Homer, fed with “the pure sugar from the honey comb,’ and 


now we are within reach of the bees of India. But there 
are bee-pastures, too, in Arabia the Happy, in Hadramaut and 
Yemen, and so we note in passing that in the Koran, Mahomet 
mentions the Arabian bee* whose honey, according to the flowers 
on which it fed, was either white, yellow, red, or black, and in 
his time was valued as : Aametana- i The bees of the Koran, like 
those of the Bible, dwelt “in the mountains and in the trees.” 
And what shall we say of the bee in the enchanted gardens of 
Irem hid away in the Desert of Aden? Oh! that we had 
Colabah’s good fortune to stumble upon its gates, to traverse the 
golden streets ne’er touched by human foot, and wander amid 
the gardens which Shedad caused to be planted, but which he 
was “destined never to see. 
Of Indian bees, Moore, in Lalla Rookh, mentions them, 


‘The still sound 


Of falling ters, lulling as the song 

Of Indian bees at sunset, when they throng 
Around the fragrant nilica, and deep 

In its blue blossoms hum themselves to sleep eg 


But the true poet of the Indian bees is Jayadeva, whose Gita- 


* Chapter XVI. of th 
at Mecca.” 
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66 THE BEE-PASTURES OF POETRY. 


Govinda, the Indian “Song of Songs,” was first translated into 
English by Sir William Jones, and latel ly by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Gita-Gov inda, one of the most ancient of the Hindoo poem: 
describes the love of the god and coddess — hna and R rLhda 


in which are allegorised “the reciprocal at n between the 
divine goodness and the human soul.” were the musky atm 

sphere an id gorgeous imagery of this poem, t bees a evel 
present. Here are some of the passages from Sir William J 


translations :— 


‘‘ Delightful are the flowers of Amra-trees 


bees pursue their vi luptuous toil.” 

“See the branches of Patali-flowers filled with 
of shafts.’ 

‘The circling arbours resound with the not th 
honey-making swartns.” 

‘The blossoms of Bacul are « onspicuous amo! 
The bee-similes also have a fine Oriental ne) about them. Thi 
Rahda’s face, “ with eyebrows contracting the elves throuch h 
just resentment, resembles a fresh lotus, over W hie two | 
are fluttering,” and Crishna “longs to sip h ney, Ii 
from the lotus of her cheek.” He binds on Rahda’s arm 
“oraceful as the stalks of the wate r lily, a bracelet of sapphires 
which resemble a cluster of bees,” and tells her to ‘place th 
olossy powder which would make the blackest bee envious 
this eye, whose glances are keener than arrows darted by 
husband of Reti.” 

In the hymn to the Hindoo god Cama, also translated by Si 
W. Jones, the following couplet appears, 

* He bends the luscious cane. and twists t! 
With bees. how sweet! but, ah! how k 

This allusion refers to one of the many points of simula 


between the Roman and Greek and the Hindoo mythology. 
Cama corresponds to the Cupid of the classical writers. Lik 
Cupid, he has a bow and arrows, “a bow of sugar cane or flowers, 
with a string of bees, and his five arrows, each pointed with 
an Indian blossom of a heating quality.” 

Elsewhere Sir W. Jones refers to one of these arrows made 
of the rich “mellica” (the Nyctanthes of our botanists). “It is 
beautifully introduced,” he tells us, “ by Calidasa into this lively 
couplet” (quoted in Sanskrit), which he thus translates 


ts 


“<The intoxicated bee shines and murmurs in the fresh-blown 
who gives breath to a white conch in the procession of the god wit! 

(Surely the anecdote which follows the couplet is one of the 
earliest “ bits” of literary criticism on record, for, as Sir Edwin 
Arnold points out, the works of Calidasa must be “older than 
the odes of Horace.’) 

“ A critic, to whom Calidasa repeated this verse, observed, that 
the comparison was not exact; since the bee sits on the blossom 
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itself, and does not murmur at the end of the tube, like him who 
blows a conch: ‘I was aware of that, said the poet, ‘and, 
therefore, described the bee as intoxicated: a drunken musician 
would blow the shell at the wrong end.’” 

We can only quote further from Calidasa a short song of 
reproach which, in his play of Sacontala, an Indian Queen 
Vashti sings to her inconstant Ahasuerus. 


A »\ 
‘“Sweet bee, who, desirous of ie fresh honey, wast wont to kiss the soft 
‘der of the new-blown Amra-fiower, how canst thou now be satisfied with the 
er-lily, and forget the first « f thy | ' 


Of Sir Edwin Arnold’s Indian poetry, the best known is his 
now famous Light of Asia, and here, as in the Gita-Govinda, 


the wealth of tropical scenery is depicted. 
“ And all th: cets rustled with small life 
Of lizard, | etle, and creeping things, 
Pleased at 
(mong natures voices Ll tne jungie are heard 
‘* The twitter irds starting forth 
To find th v the bi be out :” 


und in Prince Siddartha’s pleasure-house 





Came on th 1d no harsher than when bees 
Buzz out of t in thi ; 

One would fain wander on from bee-pasture to bee-pasture, 
for they seem to be limitless, but space forbids, and so, with 
longing eyes, we watch our bees hum away into unexplored 
regions of poesy, flowers, and honey. 

ARTHUR GRANT. 
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AT PRATO. 





By AMY LE 


THE radiant rem daylight had begun to fail, and 
twilight was stealing over Prato. 

Ivan Callander put up his camera and box ot 
them into his hotel, leaving the <i player and 
whom he had unconsciously presented a formidable 1 
undisputed possession of the Piazza. Presently Ivan re 
strolling across to the cathedral, his hands in the pock 
light shooting clothes, his hat pushed over his fair, sunbu 
The people were beginning to swarm, Italian fashion, 
creat strageling square, an: 1 to gather in | the doorways o! 
old houses e: and this time Ivan’s tall, unmistakal ly Englisl 
figure passed unnoticed in the throng. 

He lingered a moment, to survey the scene on tl he 
cathedral, and was about to enter the buildi | 
arrested by the sight of a figure strangel: 
surroundings advancing in his direction Aw n, 1 
presumably young, beautifully dressed in th 
and alone. 

Assured that she was making her way towards | 
advanced a step or two and raised his hat. She yw 
then addressed him in the unmistakable tones of an 
gentlewoman. “Pray pardon my troubling you. W 
kindly tell me if there be a hotel where I could wait for th 








train to Florence? I have lost my party and the train, and | 
cannot speak Italian.” 
A delicate bloom of reserve and timidity overlay th 
self-possession of her manner. Her face was hidden bya veil, | 
an unspeakable fragrance of grace and beauty exhaled from het 
whole person. Callander hastened to declare himself at he | 
service, and in a few minutes had led her up the innumerable ‘s 
dusky stairways of the hotel into a big, musty sitting-room. She 


sat down by one of the several tables, elaborately set out for 

potential dinner-cuests, and leaned her little head on her hand. 
“Thank you so much,” she said. “Oh, that is six oclock 

striking! There is no train, I think, till eight 2 

“T am afraid not,’ he answered. “Of course you could take 
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the tram ; but there would be no gain in speed, and great loss in 


comfort.” 


“T will wait for the train.’ She drew off the glove from her 
right hand, and a diamon d that littered on her delicate forefinger 
shot its light into the gloom. Ivan found himself conjecturing as 
to the nature of the rings on the gloved left hand. 

“You will want something to eat,’ he said; and at her request 
ordered bread and coffee of the solitary waiter. 

Then, ‘‘ Please open the window,” she said, with her charming, 
oreat-lady air of conferring a favour by a command. When he 
had done so she walked across to it, and leaned out with inimit- 
able grace of pose. 

He hesitated a moment, then followed her. 

“May I stay here ?” 


“Please do. I am afraid it is | who am disturbing the peace 
of your dining-room,’ 

“Oh, we are very primitive in Prato; I dined at noon. But, if 
you will allow me, I will.drink my coffee here.” 


The window overlooked the piazza, and immediately beneath 
it the strolling players were performing to a large and vociferous 
audience, 

It was dusk, and lights were beginning to appear in the houses 
and round the great marble fountain in the centre. A torch 
gleamed on a hawker’s barrow, lighting up his wares,—yellow 
beans in a green basin, pale melon-pips, eggs, and a dark mass of 
dried prunes. A seller of chestnut cake, his tin tray slanted under 
his arm, was driving a roaring trade. Life in Prato was at its 
busiest. 

“What a strange little far-away place it is!” mused Ivan, 
leaning out of the opposite corner of the window. “To think 

that it was once the rival of Florence !” 

She ignored the historical allusion. 

“Little? I found it terribly big,—those tall grey streets, so old 
and so endless! We were wandering about all the afternoon.” 

She shuddered. 

Ivan felt a growing curiosity as to the component parts of th 
first person plural. He merely said: “It is an admirable late 
for taking photographs, and not too hackneyed.” 

“We came to see the cathedral and Donatello’s open-air 
pulpit. Have you photographed them ? - It must be charming to 
make ews, 


She turned her face towards him, affording him a tantalising 
view of a white, cleft chin, and a veiled symmetrical outline of 
face. <A burst of applause mounted up from the crowd below, 


drowning their voices. 


“What a little it takes,” said Ivan, when the tumult had 
subsided, “to amuse these people. This clown has been here, 


with short intervals, since midday.” 
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“T have been watching him,” she answered, “a1 
what it is that he does.” 

“ Absolutely nothing. He never comes to a climax. He can’t 
do the simplest tricks of his trade 

“Perhaps he is clever and amusing. I wish I could unde 
stand Italian.” 


Ivan permitted himself some assumption of masculine supe- 
riority. | 

“There are cases,” he said, “ where ignorance is bliss. 

Her eyes, through her at rested a moment intently on 
his face, then resumed their contemplation of the players 
below. 

“There is that nameless charm about the fellow,’ Ivan went 

“ that goes further than wit or skill—th: t cift the gods 


can give us.’ 

m Ah! you think so?” 

“ See how prettily he puts his hand on 
poor jaded, faded creature—and petitio1 n ] name for 
subscriptions.” 

“No doubt he is cruel to her when they are 

“They say these Italians are good to thei 


) 





For a moment there was silence ; then, suddenly turning t 
him, with a charming air of gaiety, she said, “ H Pascare] 
I am certain of it! Do you know Pascarel ’ 

The change of tone, her almost childis! rr ut thi 
supposed discovery, the swift, graceful movement of her head 
and neck, bewildered the young man and led > is 
answered, looking at her with his honest gr yes, “ Yes, it’s 
a capital book of its kind. One ought to read it in Florence; 
that and ‘ Romola.’’ 

“1 never could read ‘Romola. It’s too mu ike an Italian 
chiesa, half museum, half church.” 

The waiter came into the room bearing coffee and a lighted 


candle. They sat down at a great round table. 

Ivan watched her furtively. ~ Her movements, the little dainti- 
nesses of her toilet, were a ee — to him. She put 
up her arm, displaying more fully lines of her supple figure 
in its well-cut tailor-made gown, wet drew out the pearl pin 
which fastened her veil. 


By the solitary candle Ivan saw a pale, perfect face, shaded 
by soft dark hair, lighted by dark, inscrutable eyes. The unusual 
yet regular face belied the conventionality of her dress and 
manner. 

Across the young man’s excited consciousness flashed these 
words of Bacon’s: “There is no excellent beaut y that hath not 


some strangeness in the proportion.” 
4] 


“T am afraid,” was all he said, “that they have given us 


horribly bad coffee.” 


id wondering 
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“Tt is very—unusual.”’ She looked up at him, and smiled for 
the first time. He felt himself grow pale. 

« And the bread is bad, too!”’ he said. 

“The famous bread of Prato, that Bzedeker recommends. I 
have lost another illusion.” 

The buzzing of the crowd below sounded through the open 
window ; the cathedral bell began to toll. 

“There is going to be a funeral. There always is a funeral in 
Italy,” said Ivan. 

Her beautiful, strange eyes widened wistfully. 

“Tmagine,” she said, “ to have lived and died in Prato!” 

The waiter came with the bill, and she handed her little purse 
to Ivan. His fingers thrilled as he touched it, 

She, on her part, resumed her place by the window. 

“ See, it is already night,” she said, when he joined her. “What 
a dear little curve of a moon, and more stars than I can count! 
And always Pascarél.’’ 

“Tt is dark over yonder at Fra Lippo’s,” he answered. “ Is he 
looking out of window, I wonder? or perhaps he is supping with 
Donatello ?” 

She turned to him, mystified: “ Have you been long in 
Prato ?” 

“Since yesterday. ‘'o-night I take the up-train to Milan on 
my way home.” 

A pause. Then, “ You are, perhaps, an artist ?” she said. 

“No, only a professor.” 

She looked at him with an air of serious scrutiny. “ You are 
not like the other professors I have seen !” 

His cheek flushed, his pulse beat high, he laughed a little. 
“My laurels are recent. I am yade professor at Cambridge. 
My name is Ivan Callander.” 

“My name is—Elinor.” 

He answered quite simply, “It is a beautiful name I hope 
you don’t allow it to be spoilt by abbreviation.” 

She turned her face away with some haughtiness; it looked 
paler than ever in the moonlight. ‘I have not considered the 
question,” she said. 

The funeral procession was coming across the piazza: a red 
flare of tapers; the pale gleam of the priests’ robes; the dark 
mass of the black brothers bearing the coffin. A sound of 
chanting was borne to them across the laughter of the crowd, 
as the player went on, unmoved, with his performance. Some 
of the people drifted away to this counter-attraction, and followed 
it into the cathedral. 

Two black brothers, masked and hooded, stood sentinel on the 
steps, lifting up and down their tall tapers. 

Ivan was strangely moved. Some influence or combina- 
tion of influences was at work within him, setting his 
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72 AT PRATO. 


faculties in motion, straining his perceptions to their utmost 
keenness. 

The scene, with its weird contrasts, imprinted itself for ever on 
his brain,—the wide crowded piazza, livid with torchlight, pale 
with moonlight ; on one hand, a masque of life, on the other, a 
masque of death, passing each other by w itho it concern or recog- 
nition; the climpse of curving hills be yond the city street; and 
over all the solemn loveliness of nD Italian ni: : 


For some moments there was silence between the two people 
at the window ; for Ivan, at least, a living, throbbing silence. 
more full than speech. Then she whose name was Elinor, 
sighing deeply, said with a strange quiver in her sweet tones 

“Do you think he is at rest, that dead person 
“1 think so,” he said. 

Their faces, that fronted one another, were very close together 
as they leaned forward in the moonlight. Ivan’s gla met 
the mystic, shining eyes of his companion in a | 

The clock struck half-past seven. 

“Madam,” said Ivan, in a low, vibrating voice, “it is exactly 
an hour and a half. that I have known you. In half an hour 
we part. But first I must tell you this: I love you. Need 
we part forever? Ihave not much to offer. Such as it is, my 
whole life is yours—for you to take or refus 

His voice died away. She ieaaiied forward, motionless, 
speechless, with intense eyes shining from a white face. He 
resumed : 

“ You think me, no doubt, presumptuous, a madman, to say this 
to you here, in this place, under these circumstances. My love 


must be its own justification. I cannot make fine speeches 
to you. If you will not take my love take my service; that, 
too, is yours, for ever. Elinor, forgive me for saying this. I have 
read in your sweet eyes that you are not happy. Let that also 
be my justification.” 

Again silence. Then, very slowly, she said 

“J will tell you something. I am not a good woman.” 

The chanting of the priests came through the open doorway of 
the cathedral, and mingled with a clink of falling coins—the 
clown’s poor harvest. 

“You do not know what you are saying, said Ivan hoarsely. 
It seemed that his heart had ceased to beat. 

“My friend,” she laid her fingers on his ice-cold hand, “1 am 
beyond the reach of all love and all service. Shall I tell you? 
I was married to a hard man of twice my own age. He gave me 
a great name; it is mine still. That is his revenge; he will 
not take away his name. There was some one else. I had 
known him alway s—he was young, and poor, and very charming. 
He was not good,—I have never known a good man except 
you,—and he tempted me, and | 1 
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“And you,” burst forth Ivan, scarcely knowing what he said, 
“vou are with him, and can never be his wife?” 

“Not with him”—she looked into his eyes—“ with some one 
else.” 

“My God!” Ivan drew himself up from his stooping posture 
and strode into the room. 

The candle flickered and went out. 

In a moment he was again at her side. She had not 
moved. 

“Elinor, will you let me help you? I have a sister, a good 
woman ; let me take you to her.” 

“T must tell you all, it seems,” she said a little wearily. “We 
came here to-day on one of our aimless excursions, and | told 
myself that it should be the last. We passed you at noon in the 
square. You looked strong and kind, and I thought . 

“By Heaven!” he cried, “ you shall not tell me this!” 

Some one in the crowd laughed out shrilly. 

“T must go, Mr.—Callander. I shall miss the train.” 

She turned from the window, seeking a response, but Ivan 
had flung himself down by the table, with arms drawn forward 
and head prone. 

“ Good-bye.”’ She laid her hand lightly on his shoulder, and 
perceived that his whole great frame was shaken by mighty 
sobs. 

At her touch he started to his feet, the moonlight showing 
his haggard face. Then, catching her hands in his, he pleaded 
with all his man’s strength, his man’s passion, for the right 
to save her. 

She stood with her back to the window, upright and rigid, 
her face in darkness. Once or twice she seemed to tremble. 

At last, “I will do what you wish,” she whispered. 

She was to journey with him at once to Milan, where his 
sister awaited him. ‘The train was due in twenty minutes. 
They went in silence down the stairs, across the piazza towards 
the station. 

At the cathedral steps she paused. 

“ A moment,” she said, and went into the building where the 
funeral service was drawing to a close. 

Kneeling down near the doorway she covered her face with 
her hands. Ivan knelt by her side with closed eyes, and prayed 
as he had forgotten how to pray. 

The tramp of feet close to his ear roused him. The people were 
passing through the door in the wake of the funeral. 

“Come,” he said. 

She did not answer. 

He rose to his feet, and turned to raise her. 

She had disappeared. 

All through that night Ivan sought her in vain. From that 
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JULY. 


day to this he has never seen her face. She had vanished. 
as a dream vanishes, leaving no trace behind 
Sometimes he wonders if it were indeed a living woman. or a 
beautiful, sad vision, that talked with him that night in Prato. 
Meanwhile, Ivan Callander’s friends shake their heads over 


the change in him; unaccountable, indescribable 
painful and subtle manner, a change affecting hi 
ality. 


yet in some 


VW il r° person- 


JULY. 
By JANE C. HENDERS 


SUMMER, all garlanded like some sw 
In innocent pride of festa] garments gay, 
| 


oO 
S 


Hath hghtly trod the meadow-paths t | 
And lo! where’er her careless feet have sti Ly 
By glist’ning brook, or where the stealthy 


— 


Spreads shadow-nets for every venturous ray 


Her wreaths lie scattered all along th 
A fragrant boon the mendicant earth 


The woodland woke, his lusty heart a 
At her approach ; and trembling as sl 
O’er her a splendid canopy he cast, 

And wound great arms about her, breathing 
Of love, and their undreamed delights w 


Love’s thronging joys while fervid } 





























THE TROUBLE WITH THIBET. 


HORTON RYLEY. 
Ir may not be too much to say that, whilst we Britishers are 


exercised in our minds with possible complications on the Con- 
tinent and schemes for National Defence, the world is on the 


point of witnessing one of the most extraordinary developments 
in Asiatic history since the conquest of India. In short, it 
depends very much upon current circumstances whether or not 
the Thibetan plateau—according to some, the cradle of the great 
families whose representatives may now be found on the banks 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, in the Irrawaddy Valley, and in 
further Cathay—shall be thrown open to the civilisation of the 


West. In such a case the sacred city of Lhasa, the “ Eternal 
Sanctuary, the Vatican, and Holy City of half Asia,’ which so 


far has only been trodden by the foot of a solitary Englishman 
will become a centre of trade, and it may be a loadstone of 
sufficient attraction to draw thither the bayonets of the two 
creat Western Powers who are apparently destined to divide 
the whole of this remarkable continent between them. 

That Thibet, the mysterious country to the north of the 


passes of the Himalaya, should have baffled the enterprise of 
British India has long been considered a reproach. But the 
history of the question bristles with difficulties, and indeed it 
was only the irony of fate which caused the advance of a small 
body of our troops through Sikhim to Ling-tu on the road to the 
Jelepla Pass, where they are now waiting the progress of events. 
To explain the present position of affairs it is necessary briefly to 
point out that Sikhim is a small independent state, wedged in 
between Bhotan on the east, Nepaul on the west, the Thibetan 
passes on the north, and Bengal on the south. We have con- 
sidered it to be our policy to preserve the independence of this 
little territory, and in the early years of the present century 
intervened to prevent its conquest by Nepaul. Probably this 
was to a certain extent due to a recognition of the future 
advantages to be gained from a friendly state which lay in 
the direct road from Bengal to Thibet, of which country we had 
learnt something from the Bogle mission of the time of Warren 
Hastings. But Sikhim has constantly given us trouble since. 
In 1835 we purchased the district of Darjeeling, but the con- 
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tinued unsettled state of. the borderland culminating in th 
seizure of Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Campbell in 1849, led to 
the annexation of another portion of the territory. Even this 
did not settle matters, however, and about a dozen y ra 
military expedition had to be sent into the country. Tumloong 


the capital, was occupied, and the Rajah b 


In 1873 a treaty was signed, as the result of which the -British 
authorities constructed a good road towards the Jelepla Pass 
nes into the Chumbi Valley in Thibetan territory. Ow 

elations with Sikhim ostensil ly have been satisfactory enoug! 
til —— and it has been suggested that th nly 
disturbed by the attempt of the Macaulay mission nte1 
Thibet in 1886, of which some details are given belo Loweve 
that may be, complaints were made from Sil . mn 
of last year of Thibetan interference in the affairs tate 
emissaries having blocked the road to the pass by erecting a fort 
at Ling-tu. Matters became more complicated when it was 
found that the Rajah (himself of Thibetan extraction, and Ss 
wife is of that race) had gone to reside beyond the border in 
the Chumbi Valley, and the disorder in the country caine 
accentuated. After being in — appealed to by our Deputy 


Commissioner at Darjeeling ( Mr. Paul), the Rajah at last returned 
to his capital, Tumloong, but not till beginning of the 
present year. M: anwhile the arrogance of the Thibetans had 
become so unbearable and their attitude so aggressive, that a 
small expedition had to be sent from India through Sikhim to 
drive them from their position on the blocked road, and, having 
effected this purpose, there our men still remain. As matters 
now stand, it is more than —— whether so far the Indian 
Government have taught these Thibetans that salutary lesson 
which has hitherto been deemed necessar y in quarrels with other 
trans-frontier tribes and nationalities, for they simply vanished 
into their fastnesses on their approach. On the other hand, if 
they are preparing to attack us, as the latest news seems to 
indicate, what are we prepared to do in a country far more 
difficult of conquest than Afghanistan? Will negotiation do 
anything? China claims suzerain rights over the whole country, 
and indeed over Nepaul on the far western side of it. But the 
true value of this so-called sovereignty may perhaps be gauged 
by the manner in which she has failed to carry out the Chefoo 
Convention, the ridiculous settlement of her claim in Upper 
Burmah, and the Tonquin jase: 

It is remarkable that even to the present day our knowledge 
of the great Thibetan plateau is of a very fragmentary « -haracter, } 
SO jealously have its passes been cuarded, -— the history oi 
exploration in the country is of a highly mantic character. 
In the early days, be fore Chinese official soa took permanent 
root in the country and overshadowed the two spir:tual rulers, 
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THE TROUBLE WITH THIBET. 
the Dalai Lama or “Gem of Majesty,” and the Teshu Lama or 
“Gem of Learning,” both of whom are considered to be divine 
incarnations by the Buddhists, wandering missionaries of the 
Roman Catholic faith found easy access. The sublimity of 
Buddha, in fact, recognised no rivalry in foreign forms of faith ; 
and even later, providing that the newcomers were not spies 
or emissaries from the Palins or “ White Conquerors of India,” 
they were allowed to remain. In 1719 a Capuchin mission was 
actually established near Lhasa, and was maintained, but under 
somewhat discouraging circumstances, for some years. Later on 
(about 1745) a Dutchman, one Van der Putte, reached Lhasa, 
where he resided for some time, and joined a mission to Pekin, 
disguised as a mandarin. But soon afterwards a rising of the 
Thibetans occurred, owing to the Chinese having put to death a 
native Gyalpo or secular Regent, only to be followed by an 
extension of Celestial influence and the consequent expulsion 
of the Capuchins (1760) and the virtual closing of the country to 
all foreigners. 


, 

~s 
"a 
I 


Of more recent times the nearest approach to the opening up 
of Thibet from the east, south, or west, was accomplished by the 
Bogle mission. When the B ritish were called upon to repel the 
invasion of Kuch Behar by the Bhotanese in 1772-8, the Teshu 
Lama at Teshu Lumbo interceded for the latter, and Warren 
Hastings was not slow to take advantage of this first direct com- 


munication from the Thibetan authorities. In brief, the nego- 
tiations resulted in the appointment of Mr. George Bogle, BCS 
“s ph we envoy. This gentleman only found himself foiled by 
cal Chinese jealousies, and it was then determined to appeal 
to Pekin through the Lama. Bogle returned to India in 1775, 
leaving behind a certain Gosain Purungir as agent. This 
individual accompanied the Teshu Lama in his journey through 
China (1779), and the latter seems to have represented our case 
very fairly to the Emperor Kien-Lung, but he was suddenly 
seized with small-pox and died at Pekin.* This untoward event 
was followed by the death of Mr. Bogle in 1781. Hastings, 
however, was not idle. Dr. Hamilton had been sent to Bhotan 
to keep open the road to the passes, and in 1782, when the news 
of the re-incarnation of the Teshu Lama reached Calcutta, Captain 
Turner was ordered to the north, and succeeded in reaching 
Teshu Lumbo, afterwards visiting the miraculous infant at the 
Terpaling monastery. The mission returned to Patna, and 
matters were in this promising condition when (1785) Hastings 
left India never to return, and the whole scheme of entering 
Thibet fell to the ground. A Goorkha invasion of the country 
followed, being repelle d by the Chinese General Sund-F6, who 


* Gosain’s elaborate account of the journey, and some curious details as to what 
passed between the Lama and the Emperor as to the English may be found in 
Dalrymple’s “ Oriental Repertory. 
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professed to suspect the Palins of helping the invaders, and th 
next Englishman who entered the forbidden land had ¢ o by 
stealth. Mr. Thomas Manning, the only one ir countrvmen 
who ever reached the sacred city of Lhasa, had long studied 
Chinese at Canton, and being suitably J | 
profession of medicine, he passed through Bhotan 
the Himalayan passes (about 1811). He 
some time at Lhasa, and had several int 

Lama, but his short and gqueruious journal 
knowledge of the place, and eventually | ame from 
Pekin that he be sent back { india b 

Passing by the flying visit paid to tl 

French priests, MM. Hue and Gabet, ; 
entered the country from their own mi a ns 
Western China, and certain border explorat lov 
to the work of the Indian survey eB, U) Cant: 
Montgomerie (1855-65) inaugurated an ) tem 
employing Indian native explorers, pun | 
work, who were despatched from the sout 

scientific observations. The adventures 

they have been published, form interesting 

appear to fully endorse the belief that T! n 

country to open up for trade, and . 

the greedy Chinese ambans (or governors) and ries 
Not to refer in detail to the attempts of Cooper Tano-Koo-Pal 
of the “ Pioneer of Commerce,’ and Captain f “The Riv 
of Golden Sand” to penetrate from the | | und 
standing appeared to be arrived at by the | | ntion of 
1876, which followed the murder of Mr ) nwyn 
(February 21st, 1875), when trying to open sage from Uppe! 
Burmah to South-West China. Nothin inite was done. 
however, till our last attempt, which is known as 1 Macaulay 
mission. 

Towards the end of 1884 it transpired that the Hon. Colman 
Macaulay, B.C.S., had returned from an expedition to Sikhim, 
whither he had been sent to inquire into a stoppage of the 
Thibetan trade, and also to discuss with the Rajah the « pening 
up of a route through the Lachen Valley. Such were the results 





of the journey and an interview with the Thibetan Governor of 
Kambajong, whom he saw at the Kongralama Pass at the head 
of the Lachen Valley, that sanguine hopes were expressed of 
re-opening the question where it had been left by Mr. Bogle. It 
was subsequently decided that Mr. Macaulay should go to Pekin 
to settle preliminaries, and matters went so smoothly that he 
was able to proceed to Darjeeling at the head of a properly 
equipped but numerous following early in 1886. Here a delay 
occurred, and in the meantime the conquest of Upper Burmah 
was undertaken and accomplished. Various excuses for the 
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stoppage were made from time to time, one of them being that 


Mr. Macaulay’s entowrag 
border people. 


Last August the ratificat 
changed in London, and 
mission was withdrawn 
obstacles,” but at the sam: 


matter and to encourage tra 


utterly failed to carry out 
by the present position of 
on the road to the Jelepla 


Before closing this artic 


the interest Russia take: 
and ravine. The explor 
entered portions of Thibet 
{ Gobi, are of themselv: 
spread influence of the 
Central Asia is at least 
knowledge. Last year a 
journey was published, 
fact that, so tar, the Th 
with the Czar. Perhaj 
and strategetical position 
herself out to establish h 
tell ? 





However, 
simultaneously with the re) 
question with the Chines: 


too formidable and alarmed the 


Was 


on July 29th it was announced, 
ort of a settlement of the Burmese 
that the expedition was to return. 
ns this understanding were ex- 
om Article IV. it appears that the 
wing to “the existence of many 
me China agreed to inquire into the 


le. That the Celestial authority has 
share of the contract is evidenced 


fiairs, and the presence of our troops 
ass. 

it is worth while to call attention to 
n this country of mountain, plateau, 


tions of General Prjevalsky, who has 


from the north, across the great desert 
ufficiently suggestive, while the wide- 
luscovite in the remotest corners of 
me extent, a matter of common 
int of General Prjevalsky’s fourth 
he refers to the interesting 


tans have not been made acquainted 
Russia, recognising the commercial 

{ this extraordinary country, has laid 
{j 


within its borders—who can 
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ADAM DE VALAINCOUR] 
By GEORG EB } \ DER 1] 


|The following story has some slender fow 
that one Adam de Valaincourt, a Knight 
the Temple to eat meat with the dogs 
The arrogance and other sins of the 
extreme, and charges were brought ag 
St. Martin’s, in Ludgate. The Order 
Clement V., who was under the influen 
then granted the Temple to Aymer d 
soon surrendered it to the king’s son 


er then let it to the students a 
“AND so, Radulph, our brother, W: 
to death in the penitential cell 4 
“Even so, Valaincourt—such was t | 
“Methinks the Master would assume too 
The speaker, Adam de Valaincourt, was a 


five years of age. Tall, broad, and muscular, he | d an 
athletic figure, which constant exercise bot the battle-field 
of the Holy Land and in the tournament valry at hom 
had rendered nearly as hard as the suit of our with which 
he was covered. In spite of the breadth of his fra nd the 
cigantic size of his limbs, one could immediately perceive that his 
activity was equal to his strength. As a champion in the lists, 
there were few who cared to tilt against him. In truth, he wa 


) B 7 ] 


now returning in company with Radulph de Barton to the abode 
of the Templars from a tournament, which had taken place at th 
old abbey town of Romsey, in Hants. In every encounter in 
which he had engaged on the green fields by the banks of the 
Test had he proved successful; and to him had the lot fallen 
of naming the queen of the tournament. With the impetuosity 
characteristic of the wild warrior life he had led, he had at once 
yielded his heart to Torfrida, the daughter of Athelstane of 
Romsey. He had made her queen of the lists, which in those 
days meant the Queen of Beauty; he had, though somewhat un- 
unwillingly—for even then the Norman blood had not mingled 
with the Saxon so as to make them one people—partaken of the 
hospitality of Athelstane ; and, eager and reckless in his head- 
strong passion, he had told Torfrida of his love. In the days of 
chivalry, when the world was young, and women were often kept 
immured in castles, with nought to amuse them but the dreary 
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tapestry, 
of the 


Hower 


her in his strong embrace. 

But the Knights Templ: 
ought to do with women. 

Valaincourt, in the firs 
renounce his vows on his 
back and wed her; and s 
living in the midst of he: 
hunt in the New Forest 1 

Meanwhile, he and Ra 
were getting near to th 
them mounted on Span 
bounded over the plains 
by his squire, leading hi 
shirts of linked mail, s 
motion of the 
with mail; they also had 
tected by thin plates of 
neal mantle of thei 
right shoulder. 


Although dressed precis 


to find two men more di 
Radulph de Barton. B 
was the peculiar trait of 
Knights Templars; but w 
trayed a certain reckless 
man who was bold enoug 
of cunning always discern 
more 
capable of betraying a fri 
advantage to do so, such 
whispered abroad that 
Philip the Fair and the 


ADAM DE 


when men were eit 
chase or else engag: 

did not take long to blossom, but 
beneath the sun of 
with Torfrida, when Valaincou 


believed her Norman lover. 


body. The 


nal LLOSC 


ble in the eyes o 
than a sufficient ind 
nd if he 
was Radi 


LOVINne’ 
with what amount of truth it were 
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her wholly given up to the peemenres 

in a more dangerous warfare, 
burst forth, as it were, into full 
its strong passion. So had it been 
rt, the Knight Templar, had clasped 


love 


were forbidden to marry, or to have 
it of his love, had told her he would 
turn to the Temple, and then come 
bred far from the haunts of courtiers, 
handmaidens, with but an occasional 
break the monotony of her life, ha 
with their attendants, 
ity of London. They were both of 
jennets, which had in their youth 
Andalusia. while each was foll owe d 
war-horse. They were both clad in 
they yielded to eve ry 
's and hands were also covered 
and their knees were pro- 
n. Over the whole was thrown the 
rder, red, with a white cross on the 


iph de Barton, 


x1ioie that 


ly alike, it would have been difficult 


imilar than Adam de Valaincourt and 
apparently had the arrogance which 
Ni rmal and more especially of the 


‘ile the countenance of Valaincourt be- 
laring which 


prophesied no good to the 
to arouse his temper, there was a look 
f De Barton, which was 

Crafty and deceitful, 
thought it would be to his own 
ilph de Barton. It had been 
in secret communication with 
spirits at the French court, but 
difficult to say, since all had 


x to his mind. 


Was 


been gossip, and there had been no tangible evidence on which, 


even in those unlawful 
him. 


Valaincourt, bold and 


times, it would have 


been safe to accuse 


reckless, and suspicious of no guile, had, 


without making an open « conf ‘ssion of his love for the fair Torfrida, 


yet said enough to betray his passion. 
in the canons cel the Order 


Although it was laid down 


that the knights should neither marry 


nor have ought to do with women, so much so that they were 
not even allowed to kiss their mothers or their sisters, yet so 
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numerous and so vicious had been the intri 
were accustomed to indulge, that the nai f Knight 
had come to be inseparably mixed up with the nam 
immorality. Sin was openly overlooked, but 1 pul 
wedlock was so terrible that even the natu 
been made public. Such was the state of tl en 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The two Templars rode along in unusua nee 
seemed plunged in thought, and from his ben 
did not appear to be pleasing to his mind. He had all { ide 


of the Norman warrior, but he had more chivalry and 
his nature than had most of his brother 
had he risked life, limb, and reputation tilting for 1 slory of 
some fair dame. In England and in F 

scorching sun of the distant East, he had won by 

and sure aim the honour of choosing the Queen of Beauty; no 
had those whom he had thus favoured been coy in 1 reward 
But never had the flame of passion touched his heart as now, 
when it had been kindled by the Saxon Torfrida ail 
daughter of Athelstane. Unaccustomed 1 train sing 
impulse, it was no wonder that he found it ) 

his love: while he knew full well that | 

he must face certain disgrace, perhaps terril unishment. H 
could not openly renounce his vows; hi ild onl < 
thief in the darkness, fly with his lady love t ti 
clime, where under another name he might yet win honour and 
glory. For was he not still young, with the prime of manhood 
before bim ¢ | 

Ever and anon Radulph de Barton shot quick glances at his 
companion from under his dark eyebrows, as if he wor ad his 
thoughts. At last he broke the silence: 

“The Saxon Torfrida, my bold brother, seem : robbed 
the e - thy tongue as well , as of thy heart.’ 

Av! her blue eye and fair sal ir hath touched me than 
ever “did the dark flashing daughters of France—ay even the 
olive-skinned houris of the eastern paradise. 

‘Praise, indeed, for a Saxon girl to gain from a Norman 
knight.” 

A look of anger passed over Valaincourt’s countenance at the 
contemptuous sneer contained in his companion’s speech, and he 
was about to make a hasty re sees r. 

“ Nay, do not be offended, Valaincourt,” said De Barton, quickly, 
“ All Romsey approved of thy choice, and if that venerable old 
Abbot, who showed such a zealous enthusiasm in th ournament 
ground, finds that he hath to grant absolution- 

“A truce on thy gallantry! the Saxon ladies are not like thy 
countrywomen. ‘This contempt for the Saxon which we profess 
to feel, and the hatred for us which they undoubtedly have, are 
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only productive of evil. Surely the time has arrived when the 
Norman and Saxon should form one race, one nation.” 

“And will Valaincourt disgrace his holy order of knighthood 
by wedding the fair Torfrida, so as to act :omplish this communion 
of the Saxon and Norman blood ¢ 

“ An ill-timed jest, De Barton, if it were spoken in jest.” 

“Of course twas in jest. I would not quarrel with you, no 
more than I would deem you so foolish as to marry.” 

Valaincourt bit his tongue, and noticed not the way in which 
De Barton was regarding him. 

That night Radulph de Barton was closeted for upwards of 


two hours with the Master of the Temple; and on his coming 
from the conference there was a look of successful cunning on 
his countenance which augured ill for the person or persons 
against whom he might be plotting. 


“So,” he muttered to himself, as he paced up and down his 
room, before retiring to his couch, “all goes well, and the Master 
suspects not the trap which is laid for him. The charges will be 
brought at St. Martin’s in Ludg ute, and are sure to be believed ; and 
then farewell to the Order of the Knights Templars ; and Radulph 
de Barton will be one of the wealthiest knights in Christendom. 
Philip the Fair daren’t play me false, smooth-faced and double- 
tongued though he be.” 

Meanwhile, Valaincourt was ill at ease. For some days after 
his return did he wander about the precincts of the Temple in 
a moody and dissatisfied spirit; nor did he take any interest 
in the questions which were disturbing the minds of his brother 
Templars. What did it matter to him that the popularity of his 
Order was on the wane, that the people hated them for their 
arrogance and vice, and that princes were envious of their riches ? 
He went and stood before the tombs of those who had made the 
name of Templar dreaded throughout Europe, 
of Geoffrey de Mandeville and the great Earls of Pembroke; he 
knew that the order had degenerated ; and he thanked his God that 
he had been present at the defence of Acre, their last grand display 
of courage. Now that courage had been changed into debauchery ; 
rumours there were that definite charges would be brought against 
the Order, which would probably lead to its being finally abolished. 

Why then should he remain? Would it not be better to fly with 
f 





his lady love to the distant shores of Italy, where Cola di Rienzi 
had already opened a new field to those who were tired of their 
native land ? 

In such a reverie was he one day strolling along the velvet turf 
which stretched down to the water’s edge, when he felt a heavy 
arm placed upon his shoulder, and turning round he saw John de 
Stoke, with two or three others. 

“ Adam de Valaincourt, it is my duty to arrest you by order of 
the Master of the Temple 
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“For what offence ?” asked the knight. 

“That will be told you when you are brought before 1 

Valaincourt made no answer, but quietly 
to John de Stoke; and the company walked in silence 
creat hall. 

Here, with all the outward signs of a prine : 
sat William de la More, surrounded by the Knights T 
proud strong body were they, even in those days of th re 
the representatives of the men who had made the E | 
at their valiant deeds of arms, and made f ic 
their prowess in the tilting grounds of ancient chi\ 
in full armour, with the cloak of 1 or | 
‘| shoulders, they stood, summoned to hear 
to be b rought a: cainst their brothe: 
| With head erect and firm step Valainc 
the two files which they had form till | 5 
i to the chair on which William de la More y 
ionorant of what he was to be accused, | : 
tation. 

“ Adam de Valaincourt, Knight of the Holy O: 


A 








the charge against thee is that thou hast sinned against | | | 
of thy Order. Thou hast, in accordance wit the cust [ 1 

most honourable chivalry of this realm, and contr: y tot 

of knighthood, sought the love of Torfrida, the Saxon maiden, th a} 


daughter of Athelstane, with the pw pose of uniting 
her in holy wedlock. Thou hast, in ord | 
abominable project, thought to desert from thy Uraer. | 
Valaincourt, are these charges true, or are they fa 


For a moment the accused knight hesitated in dou as 
how he should reply. Then, drawing himself up | 
height, he spoke in ringing tones, which were audible throughout 


the whole hall. 

“Ttis true that I have sought the love of Torfrida in ac 
with the custom of the honourable chivalr y of the knighthood 
this realm. For the rest, it is by my deeds and not by 
thoughts that I claim to be judged. 


There was a slight murmur of astonishment, quickly su 
by the voice of the Master, who, unused to have his aut by 


questioned, thundered forth his anger. 
Adam de Valaincourt, by thy own words art thou guilty of 
having sinned against the rules of thy Order. ‘To the crime ol 
disobedience hast thou added that of Sie a Thou shalt be 
humbled, etd become even as the beasts of the field. For thi 
space of one year shalt thou eat meat with the dogs and live in 
the Sesiae. 
The darkness of night had come over the Temple. Inside 
the Master and his brother knights were indulging in de ep pota- 
tions and unseemly jests after the rich banquet which formed 





























ADAM DE VALAINCOURT, 85 
their evening meal. Outside, in the damp straw, within the 
strongly barred kennels, Valaincourt, with but a few rags to 
cover him, paced up and down his narrow prison, fuming and 
raging at his doom. Sudde nly he he We a voice, 

“ Quick, Sir Knight, a word in thy ear; but softly, we may be 
ove rhe ard.” 

In the gloom Valaincourt recognised his esquire, a faithful 
fellow who had served with him in the Holy Land, and attended 
upon him wheresoever his wanderings had led him. 

hat, Ulric! What ft thee here ? ”’ 
“Thy safety, Sir Knight; but there is no time to be lost. 


Here is thy battle-axe ; | can pass it through the bars, and needs 
but one blow from thy arm to break this lock like tinder. strong 


though it be. Then we rush to the gateway, the darkness wil 
elp us, and the keeper of the gate is already stupid with drink. 
Once outside, thy own Spanish jennet is waiting.” 
‘Good Ulric, thy fidelity shi ul never be f forgotten by me.” 
Valaincourt seized the axe, with which he had ere this done 
such execution on the bat tlefield, and, raising it in both his arms, 
struck a blow that smashed the lock of the barred gate. Then, 


hurrying through the darkness, he and Ulric reached the main 
entrance and roused the drunken janitor, who opened the great 
doors to them without nanny knowing what he did. Without 
pausing the knight and his esquire rushed on to Charing, where 
they found the jennet—who neighed at the approach of his 
master—and a rough English colt for Ulric, in the charge of an 


apprentice. 

Valaincourt sprang into the saddle, and then from habit felt 
for some pieces of money to give the lad. “ Ah! I had forgotten 
my sorry plight,” he said aloud. 


The boy saw the action. “ Reward enough to have baffled the 
lemplars. May God’s curse fall on them!” he said, as he doffed 
his Cap. 


At another time such words would have roused Valaincourt’s 
anger, now he smiled bitterly. 

‘So these citizens of London hate us, Ulric?” he said to his 
esquire as they road over the marshes of Westminster. 

Ay! that they do. ‘There are rumours that the whole Order 
is to be accused of irreligious and profane practices at the Church 
of St. Martin, at Luc gate, by the connivance of the king.” 

“Ah! times are changed,” muttered the other. 

For hours did they ride a the night, till they came to the 
abode of an old omg a friend of Ulries. Here they obtained 
some suitable clothes for Si cabiek and refreshment for both 
man and beast. 

The events of the last twenty-four hours had determined the 
knight’s hitherto wavering mind. He had become disgusted at 
the licentious profligacy of his brethren and the insult he had 
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received at their hands; the insult not o nly to 

love had roused both his anger and his chivalry d he res 
to desert them. He would go to Atl elstane : man 
hand of his daughter, and they could go to the w: lai 
Lombardy till it might be expedie nt for him t ) 
they might live there for ever. He had heard of t!] 


Italy, with its luxuriant clime, and met men 
had told him that it was like an enchanted garden 
and heart alike longed for that calm serenity and 
trebly welcome after a life of restless warta 
amours. Sic transit gloria mundi ; and humanity e’ ave 
for that blessed haven of refuge, the haven of 1 
On they rode the following day till they reac 
of the New Fore ‘st, and alre ady they could see t] 
old abbey of Romsey, and beyond in the rising 
ing the v ralle VY of the Test, was the home of At 





of Torfrida. Never did more eager horseman p t ) 
hundred, and, without glancing at the walls 
devout nuns went,through their daily religio 
the drawbridge to be lowered, than did Adam 
that summer evening. On without pausing 
meadows did he ride, on through the old oaks with tl tt | 
roots, disturbing the birds already gone 1 | | 
reached the door, and amidst the barking of the inds al | 


watch-dogs pealed the porter’s bell with the do 
who had reached his goal. 

That night there was revelry in the hou \{ 
saxon. The bridegrom had come to laim | 
her faithful and waiting for him. 

























































LABOUR REPRESENTATION. 


By EDWARD SALMON, 


THE Session of 1888 may still be marked by definite expression 
f opinion on the part of the House of Commons on the subject 

‘the payment of the members, which involves also the question 
f direct labour representation. That the so-called labour 
members should have determined to bring the matter before 
Parliament is not surprising. The past few months have been 
an important time to them, and will occupy a prominent place in 
the political history of labour. The significance of the events of 
September in particular is not to be ignored. During that month 
labour aspired to a consummation — hard contemporaneous 
facts did their best to render impossible. On the one hand, the 
bodies generally regarded as representative of the working classes 


issued a propaganda which was to consolidate an independent 
labour party equally united and strong in its own strength 
inside and outside the House of Commons. On the other hand, 
the working classes themselves took precisely those steps best 
calculated not only to prevent the formation of any such party, but 
to destroy the direct _ sentation of labour, which has grown 
steadily during a decade and a half. One day the National 
Labour Electoral Association sent forth a circular declaring the 
time to be ripe for the development of the existing labour 
representation in the House of Commons into a party which was 
to live in single blessedness so far as other parties were concerned ; 
the next day, almost, as though in cynical disapproval of the 
course taken by the men who claim to impersonate their views, 
as well as those of other workers, the Northumbrian miners 
carried by an overwhelming majority a motion for the with- 
drawal of the parliamentary salary of the erewhile accredited 
exponents of their cause. In plain Knglish, the star-gazing pro- 
pensities of the representatives of labour were rudely checked by 
the practical needs and views of labour itself. The importance 
of the action of the Miners’ Union has been largely lost upon the 
press and the public. One or two newspapers which appeal 
especially to the people, failed to comment on the affair at all, 
and among those papers which did express what was generally a 
very safe opinion, the prospect of losing two able members, in the 
shape of Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick, from the popular chamber 
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seemed the chief source of trouble. That the hdrawal of 
Mr. Burt would be matter for regret goes ithout savino 
Apart from his political views, Mr. Burt ha mself a 
personality in the House of Commons. He isas ent, and as far 
from a typical representative of the working man as tl inte 
page co uld make him. It says much for the resp 
is held that almost every paper which has taken 
possibility of his having to vacate his seat, has spol VS 
a national member rather than the member of ae 

The personal side of the affair must not be al 
to the serious political issue which the miners’ \ ned u 
In the fact that the miners should have decided to reverse t] 
resolution of fourteen years ago, when Mr. Bu yinalls 
sent to Westm inster, and that this decision ha | bee 
rescinded, there is nothing remarkable. Dem fickle, and 
in a hot fit for his rights he agrees to subsidise a r tir 
years will water his enthusiasm down the point wher stern 
practicality will induce him to ask what is the us Som: 
day it is quite possible that the Eno ish peo} le ma’ ee | pay 
every member returned to the Hous f Common what 
fantastic ideas the democracy may at any time endeavou 
in practice would be dangerous. It is, how safe to assert 
that if the payment of members ever comes, it \ n e due t 
individual : ae orking class 'o ignore, 
in this place, the huge difficulties which will always besiege tl 
problem, even to the point of view of rendering it insolvable, 
such as the precise sums to be accorded to different men, the 
masses, politically speaking, are too thoroughly selfish to supp 
popular legislators by any contribution from tl wn purse, 
whilst they ¢ can be sure of getting any num| al n for 
nothing. They are often prone to consider the e1 ments of 
Privy C ounce illors an unnecessary tax upon the national 1 : | 
and the idea of their consenting to the payment of ordinary 
members is almost Judicrous. If they ever do submit to such an 
imposition it would be only for a time. They would throw it off, 
certainly without a regret, and probably with a sigh of relief 
Whilst the payment lasted, too, we we be sure that the Hous 
of Commons would become a House of Delegates rather than of 
Representatives. Woe for England when her popular chamber 


becomes a mere hourly changing weather gaug 

In the heyday of political manhood it sounds a fine thing to 
have a member of one’s ‘ ‘very own;” in the calm of experience 
it is customary to ask whether the privilege is not a little expen- 
sive, whether, that is, the gain is in any way adequate to the out- 


lay ? The experiment has been trie d. and the hesitation of the 
Northumbrians is only in the nature of things " mocratic. Few 
men have done more for the democrac y than Mr. Are h. Yet even 


he has been banished after a brief spell of Pais mentary life. 
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What is there that the workingo-man member ean effect inside 
Parliament which could not be effected equally well, if not bette: 
by one whose hands have known little or nothing of manual toil ? 
The reply will be that they are specialists, and that they can lay 
before the chamber facts and figures from hard personal experi- 
ence. In other words, they can educate Parliament on questions 
affecting their constituents. That is what they can do, and all 
they can do, and it is only reasonable to ask whether they could 
not accomplish just as much outside the House as in it? Except 
that he can make a speech, which may or may not be worth 
listening to, bristling with illustrations drawn from actuality, 
and probably with theories which deserve a place in an encyclo- 


peedia of economic fallacies, he is powerless. He is a drop in the 
ocean, and without the active aid of the very men whom he is 
supposed to outvalue in so large a degree, cannot even suggest an 
amendment with any hope of success. He is paid to advance 


the views of labour in Parliament, and he does less to inform the 
House of Commons and the world what labour really wants than 
it he erected a platform in the street and made his speech there. 
Labour members have never accomplished a reform, and pro- 
ably never will. Like other members, they can but assist or 
retard the progress of any measure, and the mere fact that they 
should introduce one would probably prejudice their proposals in 
the eyes of tried legislators. ‘he working classes have not to thank 
working-men members fo. > theie cheap loaf. It required a Cobden 
and a Bright, labouring in double harness and with single pur- 
pose, to teach the blessings of Free Trade. The factory laws 
were the result of the big-souled e nergy of a scion of the classe 1S 
whom the people are urged now to be lieve cannot represent them 
as they ought to be represented. Lord Ashley did more for the 
toiling millions than all the labour representatives who have 
ever sat in the House of Commons have done, and it would be 
easy to multiply instances of reforms secured by the upper 
classes at the cost of time, money, and hard work in the interests 
t the lower, which working-men members would never have 
been able to make headway with. This is Mr. Bright’s view, 
and though it has been abundantly pooh-poohed, there is much 
in 16. 

To direct labour representatives, as such—to men, that is, who 
were only a short time ago earning their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, no valid objection can be raised. Men like Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Howell, and Mr. Broadhurst are personally as able and 
useful as any other members of the chamber , and any one who 
will observe the etiquette of Parliament and who can deliver a 
fairly intelligent speech has as much right to enter the House of 
Commons, if he finds a constituency, as the plutocrat, the aristo- 
crat, or the scholar. To admit the working-man member is 
doubtless to realise true democracy —demoeracy in its highest 
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sense, | take it, meaning a condition of tl 
classes of the community may assembl 
national interests Admitting this much, 
sible to ignore the truth, and the truth . 
representation is a fad. The working class lesps hel 
member to Westminster with big hopes tl | 


them, and the working-man member goes to W ’ 
equally big schemes for the emancipation of his 

his seat, he makes speeches, and—he . 
of Parliament, doing nothing more than any mel wee 


result is that his constituents who supply il; 
sider themselves none the better for havi | an 


determine to drop him. His subm 
sail ] , 9 | 
other mem ders have to bow to Q1\ bnel 
won over by the enemy by some meat 
7 7 . . _ 

oood deal of reason in what Mr. Escott 
seven years avo, alter his Investigations re 
polity, and pursuits ” of “ England 

“There is,” he wrote, “ undoubtedly a di 
many shades and varieties of political tho 
direct representation of the interests of lal 
cannot be said that working men are tund: 
of this scheme. On the contrary, workin 
working-men members of Parliament. They 
leaders who belong to their own number. If t 
troubled with a misgiving that he will, in 
that he will not be permitted to vote ‘straig 
to bear Lpon him ;: that he may prove a Tel 
still vaguely flits before the vision of our F1 
« tate’ ol denbintaiaiiieich Sia } all form 
a number of representatives who shall form : 
there is ulready l Home Rule party.” 

sans ya . ; ' ' 

Che infatuation of some who have discu the of 


direct labour representation is remarkable. If we were to credit 
halt they say, we should fain admit that work embers 
were the incarnation of all the virtu: 

No such attribute as selfishness, in some ] 
finds a place in their composition. Th yY WO! 
solely in the interests of their fellows. Those \ wi 
strain can have little experience of the ordinary representative 
the masses in or out of Parliamen T] 
ranks ao their best to get a recoonis' d piace among UI ACAEL'S 
of Trade Unionism, and when he has secured that he as] 
be a member of Parliament. He preaches the right f the 
working classes, and practises with a view to his own interest 


_ 


ie KNOWS Ink LLC 
} 


It has been said that the admission of labour members will lowe! 
the tone of Parliament. It might be said with more truth that 
it will raise the social tone of the labour members thi mselves. 
Once out of the ranks, and they aspire to a place at the officers 
mess. Their old friends know them henceforth as members Ol 
Parliament rather than as equals. Social busybodies angle fo1 


them, and with a “said-the-spider-to-the-fly”’ sort of policy, 
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entice the son of toil into the drawing-room. His sting, if he has 
one, is extracted, and he goes his way a real M. P.. devoting 


himself to those subjects which interest him most. Labour 
members would be more than human if they resisted the tempta- 


tions which bestrew their path. They work for their erewhile 
“eo-mates and brothers” in industry just so far as is necessary 
to maintain a steady rise in their own worldly fortunes. Mr. 
Gladstone is popularly supposed to have originally rendered 
Mr. Chamberlain “harmless by ma king r him a Cabinet Minister, 
and it is beyond dispute that working-men members speedily 
become harmless, if not practic: ally inditte rent, by the gratification 

of their self-love and self-interest. If working men are to be 
blamed for this, they at least may claim to sin in company with 
the bulk of Britain’s parliamentary representatives. 

In saying so much | am quite aware that I lay myself open to 
the charge of cynically mistrusting the democracy. Such a 
charge woul 1, however, be unfair. Democracy 18 —— 
a form of government under which every one ought to be ak le 
to “ better” himself, and the more men try to do this legitimately 
the higher becomes the tone which cl haracterises the nation at 
arge. But it is not consistent with a wise patriotism to elect 
men to the House of Commons who have every inducement 
to seek their own ends directly they get there. Assuming that 
they do not wor k to advance their own personal views, then the 
sphere of their labours in the interests of labour will be extended 
only by a degree. The ordinary artisan cares nothing for the 
interests of the agricultural r abourer, and the agricultural labourer 
ionores the troubles of the miner. Labour representation, of the 
sort, at any rate, to which Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick belong, 
means neither more nor less than class representation, and class 


epresentation means that the sinister influence of selfishness 
with which Bentham credited the democracy, will grow rampant. 
The majestic course of democracy, as Sir W ilfrid Lawson would 
call it, would be resolved into a series of petty street processions. 
Moreover , f one class is to be represented why not every class ? 
Why not have a shop assistants’ member as well as a miners’ 
member? Why not an authors’ member, a doctors’, a publicans, 
arag and bone merchants’? ‘To send a representative to Parlia- 
ment to espouse a purely sectional cause is radically to misappre- 
hend the functions of the legislature, which are to safeguard, 
to control, and to enhance the welfare of the nation and not of the 
class or of the individual. Labour members are expected to sit 
and watch labour interests solely. This in itself is a grave error. 
To adopt such a course would practically be to declare that 
labourers have no rights as patriots, but only as human beings. 
So far indeed from taking up any such line, the labour member 
generally merges himsel f in the Radical party, and becomes a 
mere follower of the Radical leaders. He meddles with every 
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proposal that comes before the House 


questions generally when introduced by others. It is 

that in doing this he displeases, his constituent H | 

wrong, but he certainly does not effect the more ess n . 
ends which they had looked for. It says ltt 

of sight of the Conservative working man that | nten : 


following the example of his Liberal fellows, : 

to get a member of his own class elected at the 

in the interests of the democracy and conservatism. 
Because labour has been enfranchised, th: a ) 

abroad that it ought to be also en évidei the H 

Commons. It is instructive at this time of 

the reflections indulged in twenty years ago,’ 

enfranchised. The wisdom of allowing w 

Parliament was canvassed eagerly by thinkers 

Reform Bill of 1832 had paved the way f 

middle and lower middle class to Parliam nt, al | 

have dawned dimly on many minds thirt 

the second Reform Bill would open the door t 

to working men. The first bon cli 

entered the House of Commons was Mr. Burt, w 

in 1874, and in 1880 Mr. Broadhurst accom} 

moment there are, I believe, thirteen direct 

The general opinion in 1886-7 was that the app 

men in Parliament would do immense | 

legislature aright. 








“Any working-class member,’ said Lo 

tural gifts, would be received with more tl | 
had personal knowledge to impart and perso! 
wearied with doubtful and second-hand inf 


reality and facts.” 


een 


Professor A. V. Dicey, writing side by side 
was not quite so sanguine. 
““The presence in Parliament of fifty o1 


distinct representatives Ol working men,’ he 
all points of view be without advantage. B 


tives of a class, the advantage which their prese 9 

by incalculable evils. . . . Let there be fifty s] | 

in Parliament, and those fifty men will inevit y become | 
Half the eviis of modern England,” he adds, “ aris | 

of class distinction, and the fundamental fault f class r¢ | 

to intensify differences which it is the object Ol itical rei 


Mill thought that it was impossible for any but working men 
to look at questions which affect themselv 
they look at them, and the working-man’s view, he ¢ nsidered, 
might be at least as true and deserving of respectful attention as 
any one’s else. hicl 


in some way as 


Mill, however, admits that “ Governments which 
have been remarkable for sustained mental ability and vigour 
in the conduct of affairs have generally been aristocratic; 

and he points out that when men find power in their hands, their 
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new imports unce in their own eyes. 
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is necessary. 


-that 
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| work,” said Mill, ‘*‘ which needs to be done 
minds trained to the ta 
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cng laws. 


sk 
ont we started, viz., that 
more than educate the popular 
With all their abilities it is certain 
11 ecaleulated to take steps in legis- 


whence 
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ility and justice as those of men who 


out question thoroughly and 
es, | believe, with time will realis« 
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lf they must have a member who 
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THE door did not open at once, and Kop! 


th arm about his ghostly companion listening to the mutt irses 
ot the men without. There seemed to 


the lock. Fiercely they rattled the key, 
prisoners expected to hear the bolt fly back. 


~ 


li “See, see,’ whispered Penelophon, suddenl tine t he 

\) window, “1 knew you would save me; why did you { ten mi 

i, so?” 

ii Kophetua looked up, and saw a stout pole | n thrust in 

I between the bars of the window-erating. and that as 
using it as a lever to try and tear them out 

i - Leap out both,” cried a low d SOULS 

} moment it gives.” 

1} The pole strained again and the key grat: rill 

voice of the shrivelled emperor could be heard sei from 

his gilded throne and bidding his men make haste. e bars 

1 sroaned and bent, but they were still tough and would not give 

i The lock rattled each moment more savagely ; the scream of the 

i emperor grew more angry; the suspense was becoming almost 

| unendurable when, with a sudden crash, the whole window 

i grating fell outwards. There was a sound of feet hurrying away, 

| and then all was silent without. 

‘ 


But now a heavy hammer was clanging with deafening noise 
upon the broken lock, and between each stroke rose the scream of 
the frenzied monarch, so piercing that it seemed to Kophetua to 
half paralyze him, as he grasped the window-sill and strove to 
draw himself up. It wasa desperate struggle, for he was unused 
T to such exercise; but it was done at last, and he sat astride the 
| stone sill and held out his hands to Penelophon. Sh seemed 
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quite calm and looked up in his face trustfully, as he in a fever of 
excitement began to nt her up. Two hammers were now 
eH cing rythmically on the door, and the din of their ponderous 

blows was almost incessant, and yet the awful scream of anger was 
not drowned. But the tough old lock still held; and it was not till 
Kophetua, more dead then alive, had dropped to the ground and 
had caught the beggar-maid in his arms, that the clangour ceased 
in a deafening crash, and they knew that the door was burst. 


They did not stop to baer’ more. As soon as the gaolers dare 
tell their frantic ery h of the escape the pursuit would 1 yecin. 
No sooner indeed did her feet touch the ground than Penelop hon 
seized the king’s han |, and began running down a labyrinth of 


tortuous passages as last as the clinging grave -clothes would 
allow. The king was hardly less agitated “than. before. They 


j 


could hear the shout of the beggars as the pursuit began; but in 
five minutes all was over, and th » king and the beggar-maid ran 
out hand-in-hand -through the great gate by which he had 
entered. 

Still they did not stop. Kophetua could not feel sure after 
what he had seen of their power and numbers that the beggars 
would not carry the pursuit beyond the limits of the liberty. 
So he hurried on still without resting till he had let himself in 
at the private entrance to the palace gardens. Once inside he 
threw himself on a bench, exhausted with fatigue and excitement, 
and the beggar-maid sank at his feet. The adventure was over 
and he would think quietly what was next to be done. 

The thought seemed wen framed when Kophetua awoke to 


the consciousness that he had been asleep. How long he knew 
not. The dawn was just beginning to glimmer as he opened his 
eyes, and he started up terror-stri icke nn to see a corpse stretched 
at his feet. Then he remembered it all, and began to penne 
his position. It was certainly sufficiently embarrassing. He, th 

king of Oneiria, was sitting in his own carden witha begvar- -maid, 


dressed like a corpse, in his charg What was he to do with 
her? She too had fal len asleep, fhe was lying outstretched upon 
her back like an effigy on a tomb. Her arms lay listlessly with 
palms upturned, just is they had dropped on either side of her. 

Her head was resting on the roots of a tree, and was turned gently 

towards him. Out of the dark masses of her hair, which lay 
littered over the white grave-clothes, her face climmered wan 


and pale in the ashen light. So stiil and peaceful and deathlike 
was the picture that, save for the gentle breathing, it might 
indeed have been the sleep that knows no waking. 

He sat with his chin in his hand looking at her. Yes, she was 
very beautiful. Those features were cast in the same exquisite 
mould, which in the picture had seemed to him to tell of nothing 
but inanity, but now he saw it in the flesh it spoke of that 
divine purity, strength, and tenderness which the angels are 
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given. It was a beauty of holiness that seemed to hin 

as he gazed. He felt himself ennobled that he could distineyijs] 

it. But where could he take he: Assuredly most men would 

call that face from which all sensuality and | 

beauty had been refined away inane. They 

what real beauty was. General Dolabs 

it inane. | 
General Dolabella! that was an idea. Ger | wa 

certainly the only person ot his acqu intan whom re 

was possible for him to bring a young girl dri n srave-clothes. 

the first thing in the morning, and ask him tak f hey 

In the reaction which his rest had broug! it oan t 

feel ashamed of his quixotic enterpris = } 

in the ridiculous light. He fancied what 

they heard of it, what smart things Ww is 


expense ; and he laughed cynically at hin t he Q} 
should have been d leluded into an atten] { 
and false a thing as chivalry. Just then P 
her sleep, and awoke witha restless start 

seized the shroud convulsively in her han 
and then, with a choking cry of horroi r face ai 
back. Kophetua was on his knees at her side in a moment. H 


i 
took her hands from her eyes, and tried to com! | 
“ Look up, Penelophon,’ said he, very 1 ) | ily 
a dream.” | 
“Where am I?” she cried wildly. “It 





the grave when they covered m 
with the same trusting look coming back as at 


they did not bury me. You saved me. § | 
now ?” 

She stretched her arms to him, ; 
very cold, and so was he; but he took ofl ak an 


repress a shiver as he wrapped it about her 
over her head. 


“Yes, if you can,’ he said; “I want to put you » kin 
people will keep you safe.” 

She staggered when she tried to walk, being still weak with 
the shock she had had and stiff with cold: so he put his arm 


about her, and supported her towards the gate which led from 
the opposite side of the gardens into General Dolabella's officia 
residence. The servants were just astir, and there was little 
difficulty in getting in when Kophetua explained that he mus 
see the minister at once on urgent business of state. it is true 
they hardly knew what to make of the king’s sudden appearance, 
with his haggard face and dishevelled and unpowdered hair; b ut 
his manner was so sharp and pere mptory that they were too glad 
to show him and his charge to the minister’s private room Ww ith 


all possible speed, and it was not many minutes more before th: 
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KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 
eneral himself hurried in in his nightcap and flowered dressing- 
‘own. 

“God preserve us! Sire,” said he, starting back to see the 
haggard spectacle the king presented after the horrors he had 
gone through, “what has happened? It is most alarming. 
Let me send at once for the adjutant-general or the archbishop | 
Which department is it ? ” 

“Calm yourself, my dear gene ral,” said the king a little 
nervously ; ‘ ‘itis epkhin y of any consequence—at least, that i is, not 
at present. Later in the day I will see you with the adjutant- 
general. Now I merely wish you to take charge of a person, 
whom I have saved—it matters not how—from ‘a very awkward 
position. I wished for secrecy and fidelity, and, above ‘all, no idle 
curlosity, so I came to you. 

“Your majesty does me a great honour,’ said the general, with 
a profound bow. “I presume this is the gentleman beside you. 
Il need hardly say I shall be pro ud to offer him an asylum as long 
as it can be of any service to him or your majesty.” 

Penelophon was still wrapped in the burnouse, and in the dim 
morning light it was impossible to see her plainly. The mistake 
only made the king more nervous still. He had hoped the 
explanation was over, and now he bad to begin again. 

‘That is like your kind heart,’ he answered with some 
hesitation. “ But it is only right to tell you, you are mistaken 
in thinking this is a gentleman.” 

“Oh!” said the general with a very wise nodding of his head, 
‘it ; a lady we have rescued. Now I understand the case.’ 

Pardon me, general,” said the king testily, “ but you under- 
stand nothing of the kind. It is not a lady at all. It is a 
begoar-maid.” 

‘Forgive me, sire,’ answered the general with some dignity. 

“T could har dly have been expected to have grasped the situation. 
[t is a delicate office for a married man; but your majesty knows 
my devotion, and of course I will conceal her, as well as I can, 
till you can otherwise bestow her.” 

“ But that is not what I want,’ said the king, growing more 
and more vexed. “ Don't you see. It is an unfortunate girl I 
have rescued from the most atrocious cruelty. She needs 
protection, and I desire that your wife shall take her into her 
service.’ 

“Really, your majesty,’ cried the general in great perturbation, 

‘it is—well, not impossible; that is a word I will not allow 
“in to use, In a question of serving your majesty. But 
consider what my wife—I mean, consider what it is, to request 
the Director of Public Worship to introduce such a person into 
the bosom of his family.” 

“General Dolabella,’ replied the king coldly, “you do not 
believe me. You permit yourself to doubt the word of your 
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sovereion. Very well, I will convince you that what I say is 
true, and that this poor | oirl ] is without reproach : 


With a vague idea that he would at once make the ceneral 
grasp the whole case, he stepped to Penelephon and drew off tl 
burnouse that covered her, leaving her standing motionless and 
deathlike in her clinging orave- clothes and dark pall of hair, 
pale and ghastly tigure in the sickly morning light. The effec 
upon the minister was startling. He sank back thunderstruck 
into the chair behind him. His jaw dropped, his eyes stared 


wildly, and beads of perspiration came out on his forehead 
‘Excuse me, sire,’ he said faintly, when h 


recovered. “ You see I am a little shocked. I was not nrenared 
to see the lady in fancy dress, It is very pretty ; but nfess J 
was not quite prepared for it. I shall be better directly 

“T am sorry to alarm you,’ said the king, “ but pray ve me 
by not referring to this poor girl as a lady ag You the 
story I have told you is obviously true. It is strange it | 
cannot just now go into details of how she came | . in this 
costume, which I’ admit is unusual. At present, all I ask from 
you is very simple. Procure her a suitable dress from one of 
your own women servants, introduce her to your wife as a 
young person who has been highly recommended you as a 
desirable maid for her, of course without mentioning my 
She cannot refuse, and all I ask is done.”’ 

‘But your majesty,’ pleaded the poor general, “you hardly 
appreciate—my wife—I mean our domestic relations, particularly 
at this moment,—lI assure your majesty it is a most delicate 
application you ask me to make, and one capable of painful 
misinter preté ution.’ 

“Very well,’ said the king caps: ‘I understand you to 
refuse my request. I regret my confidence was misplaced. 
Hithe :to I had not doubted your devotion.’ 

“But your majesty ———” began Dolabella. 

“Silence, sir,” said Kophetua sharply. “Enough has been said. 


With pain—with considerable pain I must pat you to the trouble 
of receiving my orders as high constable of the kingdom. 

It was a sinecure oflice the general silane as commander-in- 
chief. He stood up at once and saluted, trying to look in his 
nightcap and flowered dressing-gown as constable-like as unde 
the circumstances was attainable. 

“| place this woman under arrest to you,” continued the king. 
“ You will keep her in solitary confinement, so far as is consistent 
with her kind treatment. Above all you will let no one see her, 
and you will produce her person when called upon. Kindly 
draft a warrant, and I will sign it at once. I believe my orders 
are plain ?” he added as the high constable hesitated. 

“ Perfectly,’ moaned Dolabella lugubriously, and sat down to 
write. Meanwhile Penelophon, who at last was beginning dimly 
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to grasp that her angel was really Trecenito himself, was gazing 
from one to the other in hopeless or without speaking. The 
warrant was done. Kophetua signed it, drew his burnouse about 
him, and left the room without another word. Penelophon 


looked after him wistfully, and ther ‘n sat down and began to cry. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” she said, “to be here, if you do not want 
me.” 

“There, there! my dear,” said the soft-hearted general petu- 
lantly. “There is no need to cry. It is no fault of yours. 
Only you place me in a very painful position. You cannot 
understand, because you do not know Madame Dolabella. She is 
a most charming motherly person, but unhappily a woman to 
whom it will be an extremely delicate task to explain, why I, a 


father ofa family, am holding a téte-d-téte in my study the first thing 
in the morning with a corpse—or what is a corpse to all intents 
and purposes, only worse. She is not so used to that kind of 
thing as some people. I must get you a more decent dress at 
once and some breakfast. You vag very hungry.’ And therewith 
the general gathered the skirts « Bc flowered dressing-gown 
around him and shuffled off in hie slippers, carefully locking the 
door behind him. 

Kophetua reached his apartments in no enviable frame of 
mind, He was angry with the general and angry with himself. 
He felt it was a piece of cow ardice to compel his minister to 


undertake a duty he was afraid of himself. He was determined 
to provide for Penelophon elsewhere as soon as possible. But 
how was it to be done? If General Dolabella would not accept 
his assurance of the girl’s innocence and danger, who would? It 
was impossible to explain the case to anyone. To begin with, he 
was heartily ashamed of the whole adventure, and then such 
heavy considerations of state were involved init. It must entail, 
in the first place, the unpleasant confession that he was not king 
in his own dominions. The beggars had been suffered to grow 
into an uncontrollable power ; . and, until he could concert measures 
with the general staff for the concentration of a considerable force 
in the capital, it was clear that the subject must not be men- 
tioned, especially as there was the further complication of Turbo, 
and the extraordinary part he had played in the matter. It was 
absolutely necessary to know what position the chancellor would 
take before any move could be made; and how he was to arrive 
at that Kophetua could not for the life of him think. 

It was certainly a warp and one which would require all 
his statemanship to deal with. At last, he admitted, he was face 
to face with a difficulty of the kind he had longed for all his life. 
He was aware of a great danger, a great wrong in the state which 
must be remedied ; yet, so he argued to himself, it was impossible 
to enjoy the position because it was so mixed up with ridiculous 
personal considerations. Had it only been a plain question of 
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politics he felt he would have been 1 to it, and would 
rejoiced in grappling with its difficulti As it was, he would 
have given anything if he had only taped at home that night 
and as he cast himse lf exhausted on his bed for a little rest. ther 
was no one he hated so much as beautiful Mdlle. de Tricotrir 
who had been clever enough to wheedle him into makin 


iLiil 


fool of himself for the mere pleasure of winning her good opinion. 
Whatever happened, he determined she should not know 
been weak enough to act on the advice ‘2 had all ed he 
give, and so aftord her a still better hold | 
already obtained by his stupid confidences 
CHAPTER IX. 

“IN THE QUEENS GARDED 

‘What sudden chance is this 

That I to love must ect | 

But still did 

In the afternoon following the morning of Kophetua’s advent 
the queen-mother was sitting in her little garden pavilion. a1 
at her feet was curled Mdlle. de Tricotrin reading to her in th: 
prettiest of soft white gowns, and the prettiest of natura 
or ewes It was a strange little building, which the queen 
had christened the Temple of Sensil lity. It was perhaps mo. 
like a Greek te mple than most things. but more strict] speaking 
it belonged to that style of architecture which reached its 
culmination in the valentines and burial cards of fiftv vears a 


The queen was very fond of it. It stood in a quiet corner f 
that part of the palace gardens which was set apart for he 
private use, and she had lavishe 1 considerable thought and taste 
in the interior decoration. The walls were covered with vast 
architectural perspectives produced almost to infinity, so that th 
little place seemed to be the focus on which all the draughts of a 
vast and airy hall were concentrated, and at various points fat 
little Cupids were apparently trying to anchor themselves to the 
columns by wreaths of roses, as though i in fear of being blown out 
of the composition. The effect was cool but not cosy, yet the 
queen was very fond of it, and had brought Mdlle. Tricotrin 
thither with the air of one who has a gre at favour to ie 
They were already fast friends. The queen-mother was of an 
affectionate nature, and was starving for an object on which her 
affection could feed. As has been said, she was thoroughly German, 
and shared the characteristics of the educated and retined German 
lady of her time. It was a mixture we seldom see nowadays. On 
one side she was homely and practical, on the other highly imagina- 
tive and dreamy. She cannot perhaps be better expressed than 
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in terms of her tastes. The queen-mother had a passion for 
needlework and transcendental philosophy. Oddly enough, 
Mdlle. de Tricotrin had quite a pretty taste in them too. 

At her new friend’s first entry into the ball room the queen had 
certainly been a little shocked. It was impossible not to regard 
her costume as a little immodest, but when she began to dance, 
and Margaret saw how pretty and childish and unaffected she 
was, and how above all she seemed to charm the stony heart of 
the king, she began to recognise in M« Ile. de Tricotrin the simple, 
well-brought-up, and beautiful girl of whom she had heard so 
hopefully from the governor of the Canaries. A very few words 
which passed between the two women the night of the ball and on 
the following morning had been enough to bring the heart-sick 
woman under the spell as much as anybody else. The result 
was an invitation and the present visit to the Temple of Sensi- 
bility. Mdlle. de Tricotrin admired the embroidery and asked if 
she could help. Beside the queen-mother’s chair stood a large 
crinning monster from China, blue and hideous. He was a great 
pet of Margaret’s, and she showed her affection by using him as a 
book rest. Mdlle. de Tricotrin saw a volume of German philo- 
sophy resting on his paws, and began to express her admiration of 
the author in terms that would be for our ears a little high-flown 
and sentimental. Thus in a very few minutes the impression she 
had already created was more than confirmed. With new-born 
happiness the queen accepted her offer to read, and now as she 
worked and listened to the musical voice, she was entranced as 
much by the sound as the sense that filled her ears. 

“Ah,” said the queen as the reader paused after a passage of 
creat beauty, “why must material bodies so clog our spirit that 
it cannot rise to the places which these great men point out to 


3 
/ 


us ; 

“But indeed it can, madam,” said the beauty. “I do not 
remember my soul’s prison when I read such words as these. I 
forget all that is tainted with matter, and seem to float up and 
down in the highest empyrean with the bright spirits that are 
wafted by on the breath of the song the angels sing.’ 

“Then indeed you are blessed,” the queen answered ; “but such 
freedom can never be mine. I am chained by a sin to the body 
of death, and may not melt into the eternal till my fetters are 
broken. But you have never lost the freedom which purity 
alone can give. And yet,” she continued, smiling sadly and 
laying her hand on the girl’s soft heap of hair, “I wonder your 
soul likes to leave the dwelling-place which God has made so 
fair for it. You are very, very pretty, my child !’ 

Mdlle. de Tricotrin looked up in the queen’s face. The sad 
eyes were moist with tears, and were looking down at her so 
lovingly that she could not help taking in hers the thin hand 
that had been caressing her, and kissing it reverently. 
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“Ah! madam,” she said, so earnestly and sadly that the qeee 
was quite surprised at the change of her tone what micht ] 
have been if I had had a mother like you 
mother died before I can rememb 

‘That is a hard thing for a girl,’ answ een. “and 
you have fought your way alone bravely. \ 
not my lot harder still? What might my ly 
with a daughter like you to warm and bright 
child—I have no child.” 

“But you have the king!” 

“No, he is not mine. He is hard and col 
but himself 

‘Indeed your majesty does him wrong,” « Mi 
Tricotrin eagerly. “He is not what you | 
differently to me when—when we were n 

The last words she said with some hesitation and 
sweet voice, and, looking down, pretended to : olds of 
her soft cown with the prettiest em barrass! 

“ He told me of his lofty aspirations, how he 
great thing for his people, how miserabl 
life he led—oh madam, believe me he has a nobl 

f And he tald all this to you ie sald the UC! I { Cell sul= 
prise and delight. 

“ Yes, and much more,’ answered her co. nion, cing 1 
with a frank innocent look which seemed ignorant of. how muc! 
her words meant. So frank and innocent indeed w her « | 
that for a moment Margaret doubted. She put her Hhanas on the 
soft hair once more and gazed steadiastly upon ti! lOvely Tace 
that was upturned to her; it was a look which searched deep, 
it was a look hard to be borne, till the sad e of the widow 
grew dim with tears. Then the queen-mot! nt down and 
kissed Mdlle. de Tricotrin very, very tenderly 

Their further conversation was interrupted by an attendant 
announcing that the king was without, and desired to know 
whether the queen could receive him. It was a vi ry long time 
since the poor mother had had such a request made to her by her 
son. So great a coldness had gradually grown up between them, 
that they hardly ever met except on pub lic oceasions. They had 
come so entire ly to misunderstand each other, that private inter- 
views between them at last became so constrained as to be quite 
painful to both. It was then with a flush of surprise and pleasure 
that she ordered him to be admitted at once, and some impulse 01 
other which she did not stop to analyse prompted te to press 
Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s hand affectionately as they rose to receive 
the visitor. 

“Good-day, madam,” said Kophetua, with a shade of annoy- 
ance passing over his handsome face at the sight of Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin. “I had thought to find you alone!” 
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Mc Ile. de Tricotrin would do him the honour of remaining. 
“Are you not wi Kophetua?” asked the queen anxiously 
“You look pale and tired ; have you not slept ?” 

“T thank you, madam, I am in perfect health,” answered the 
king shortly. It was always the poor queen's fate to say the 
very thing that of all others was calculated to irritate him, and, 
anxious as he was to hide all traces of his last night’s exploit, he on 
| this occasion had great difficulty in not showing his annoyance. 

[n order to sueceed he found himself making a more elaborate com- 
pliment to Mdlle. de Tricotrin than was necessary, and the bright 
look of pleasure she gave him in return only increased his vexation. 

“ Mdlle. de Tricotrin has been reading some beautiful things to 
me,’ said the queen with a well-meant attempt to turn the con- 
versation into a channel which she believ ed was agreeable to both. 
‘I find her quite ¢ pr found philosopher.” 

‘Indeed,” answered the king in no better humour, as the con- 
viction forced itself upon him that Mdlle. de Tricotrin was 


| “Shall Mdlle. de Tricotrin retire?” asked the queen, It was 
| impossible to hesitate. He would have liked to say “ Yes,” but 
| that would seem to give a mystery to his errand, which was 
. exactly what he wanted to avoid. Besides, it would seem rude, 

| and then she really looked very sweet in her soft white gown and 
tangled brown hair. So he bowed profoundly, and begged that 
| 


besieging his mother as an outwork of the throne. “ Ladies so 
arm themselves with wisdom nowadays, that men are driven to 
the end of their wits to know how to resist them, and you make 


me fear, madam, that | come in a very high-flown hour to prefer 
a humble request I have.” 

“Nay, Kophetua,” replied the queen, “ you know I consider no 
hour ill-timed for a mother to he ie her son. What is it I shall 
do for you i 

“Tt is a very little matter, madam,” the king began with some 
nervousness. “It is only that | wish you to take into you 
household an unfortunate girl who has been highly commended 
to my care. It matters not how low the oftice.” 

He could not help glancing at Mdlle. de Tricotrin to see how 
she took the words. He found her looking at him with a look of 
entranced admiration, which at that moment was peculiarly 
annoying. For an instant he thought she had taken in the whole 
Situation at once. 

‘That is very easily done,’ said the queen. “ What can she clo ? 
Where did she come from ?” 

‘That I cannot tell you,’ answered the king. 

“ But do you not know ?” 

“Yes, madam; but there are reasons why I cannot tell you,” 
said the king, for he was now more determined than ever that 
a lle. de Tricotrin should not know how he had been influenced 
by her conversation. 
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“Tt is a strange request to make,” said the q 
“ May | know nothing before I grant it ?” 


“She is a beggar- maid. madam, whom I have wi ki ' 
protect ; I beg you to ask no more.” 

“It is well, sir, perhaps, that I ce ge not,” returne een. 
drawing herself up with all the pride of her ancient [t 
is a long time since a daughter of our house was ser\ bv 
beggars.” | 

“But why not, madam, why not?” said the king warmly 

© Where will you find truer nature, and, therefore, truer nobility. 
than there? It is they whom the noonday bur nd who 
shiver in the night; it is ‘they who hunger and thirs ant; it 


is they who know the only true joys, the joys that risen out 
o° misery; 1t is they who alone are pure, who have touched pitch 
and are not defiled. What are we beside them, wit empty, 
easy, untried lives? How can nobility grow out of such pe tti- 
nesses as are our highest employments? No! there, out of doors 
where men and women that groan and suffer, and shout for joy 
when it is done, that hate and love like the strong beasts of the 
desert, that curse when they are angered and smile only when 
they are pleased, there where these are ground together in the 
roaring mill of good and evil, there you shall seek and find the 
little nobleness that is left in our effete humanity 

“ And is it the white flour you bring me from your dusty mill ?” 


said the queen haughtily. “How am I to tell it is not the husk 
that is only fit for swine ?”’ 

“ Madam,” cried the king loftily, “I swear to you that not 
enough baa swear to you she is pun .as snow ; | swear thai of all 
women——” 

“Stay, sir,” said the queen, with suppressed ange} lis only 

s | thought ; but I beg you to remember where you are and to 
i. you speak. A mighty fine thing, sir, a ponds fine thing 
for a son to ask of the mother he hardly deions toown. You 


have reasons, have you, why you may not say who this lady is? 
There is no need. I know them well enough. It is vastly 
fine, sir. Kophetua the King, Kophetua the thirteenth of his 
name, shall go and rake in any filthy hole for his toys, and bring 
them to his father’ r’s wife to hide in her bosom. It is vastly fine, 
sir, but you know not my father’s daughter, and have forgotten 
yourself.” 

‘Madam, you do me wrong!” cried Kophetua passionately. 
‘Before heaven, you do me wrong !”’ 

“Peace! peace!” cried the queen, “lest heaven blast you. | 
know you well. It is useless to speak so fine. I know you for 
the son you are, See what it is you do, and pray forgiveness of 
heaven. That were the best. You, my son, my one son, who have 
been my only thought, while I grew grey with thinking; you 
who have cast me “off, to be the puppet of a man your father 





jueen a little coldly. 
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raised from the very ground; it is you who sat and took your 
pleasure, while I grew grey, and grieved for the love you had 
denied me! But | w: aited throu: ch the long years alone, s saying, 
‘Surely when my punishment is e nded, God will send him back, and 
in his arms the sweet fruits of love and repentance!’ and now, 
to-day, you came at last, and I thought the days of my mourning 
were over. I held out my hands for the rich gift of your love 
that should sweeten the last bitter drops in my cup—weary and 
sick with longing, 1 hold them out, and you would put into them 
your—your "she sank in her chair, unable to say the word, 
and burying her head in her arms upon the grinning monster 
sobbed out hysterically, “’Tis vastly fine, ’tis vastly fine !’ 

But Kophetua neither heard nor saw. At the climax of her 
speech he had turned on his heel and left the room, lest he should 
be tempted to return her anger with anger. His pride was as high 
as his mother’s, and it came to his aid, just as it had come to hers 
in her interview with Turbo. So he drew himself up and slowly 
left the pavilion, proud that with all his temptations his life was 
yet without the reproach his mother had flung at him, and proud 
that, deep as the insult was, he was too chivalrous even to resent 
it, seeing that it came from a woman. But he was cut to the 
heart nevertheless. With a great effort he had resolved to come 
to his mother for sympathy and help in his trouble. It was she, he 
felt, who alone would understand, or if she would not, then it was 
hopeless, and he knew not which way to turn. It had cost him 
much to make up his mind to try and fill the gulf that was 
between them, but he had humbled himself at last. He had come 
to her feet, and she had cast him off withinsults. She had utterly 
misunderstood him. ‘The breach, instead of being mended, was 
widened tenfold, and for ever he must be alone. 

With such thoughts he strode from the pavilion, and took his 
way out of the garden, with the noble and resolute look which 
came over him in his better moments, and which became him 
so well. As he turned from the main alley into a side-walk, 
thickly edged with grotesque cactus, the soft sound of a voice 
stopped his measured stride. He looked, to see Mdlle. de Tricotrin 
before him in the way, kneeling in her soft white dress. 

‘Pardon!” she said very “softly, “I erave your majesty’s 
ardon.” At that moment, of all others, he would have avoided 
ler if it had been possible, but she was straight j in his path, and 
hen as she rested on one knee and looked imploringly upon his 
face, her beauty. was such that in any case he could hardly have 
p assed her by. 

“It was not my fault,” she continued, “that I heard what I did. 
You desired me to remain, and [ left as soon as I saw the mistake 
her majesty made.” 

) ’ It 3 isa little fault,” answered he, “to crave pardon for on your 
cnees,’ 
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‘But it is not all I ask,” 


. = 
favour. Qh, sire, | cannot but say my h eeds for 
understand it all. It isa terrible thing t 1\dged 
by those we have striven hardest to please. pool 
for what you have done. I understand it all 
me take care of her.” 

“ But, mademoiselle, how can I| claim s 
hands? It is impossible.” 

“It is not a service I do you,” she ans | 
chamber-woman. She feared to follow me |] So let 1 
this girl whom you have saved, 1 [ will treat rasa 

It was perhe aps the last escape hat he would VW 
his difficulty. It was really too vexatious t 
forced to let this woman add an obligation t ther 
was weaving round him. Yet it was the only way he ¢ 
and he could not deny he was touched by | 
gave her his hand and raised her from whet e kn l. 

“You have a kind heart, mademoiselle,” he said Ss! 
come to you to-night.” 

It was impossible not to put to his lips tl 
Mere courtesy demanded it. He was cons 
as he did so, and passed on to his aparti in ti 
state of an injured man, who recognises tl certal1 
woman is the only person in the world wh rstands 


To b 



















































TIME’S SPECTACLES. 





THE TAMING OF THE SHREW AT THE GAIETYJPHEATRE. 

At the Gaiety Theatre the Daly Company have been giving 
us a most interesting and altoge ther exculian’ performance of 
Shakespeare’ S comedy, T’ 7 uming of the Shrew,—a play not 
often placed on the Encli sh stage, experience having proved that 
it is rarely a financial success. But if Mr. Daly has not been 
repaid by crowded houses, the care bestowed on this representation 
of the most boisterous our great poet’s plays has greatly 
nhanced amongst critical playgoers the reputation of this 
briliant company. After many years = beniahiiaale The Induction, 
with the drunkenness, sleep, and awakening of Christopher Sly 
is restored ; and although this portion of the play is not altogether 
satisfactory, we are Indispose .d to be critical with an arrangement 
which seeks to reproduce the comedy as nearly as possible accord- 


ing to the original intention. We had never before seen the 
drunken tinker on the ducal bed, and found much amusement in 
Mr. William Gilbert’s antics. 

Of the Katherine of Miss Ada Rehan it is impossible to speak 
too highly . Her conception of the ¢ -haracter of Kate the “curst””’ is 
clear and thoroughly consistent, offering no difficulty in the 
contrast between her early violence and the mild obedience 
exhibited in the last act. She was not cursed by nature but 
spoiled in infancy ; petted into petulance by a circle of wondering 
friends who at first admired her pretty imperious ways to after- 
wards deplore the faults of temper they had done so much to 
encourage. Thus the apparently abrupt change of character 
becomes not only explained, but natural. Being only masterful, 
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she succumbs immediately on recognition of er] stery. It 
is the disposition which takes advantage, where it can, from the 
consciousness of strength and love of exercising it ich bows 
most completely in the presence of superior strength. With 
beauty, cleverness, wealth, and a fault of temper not of heart, 
Petruchio might well consider her worth the nni 
And this conception Miss Rehan most fully alises from the 
moment when she strides to and fro across the stag stonished 
fury ; for the first time in her life finding | f thwarted, until. 
having learnt wifely wisdom, she read n in womanly 
obedience to mild Bianca and the widow. T re many 
actresses who acquire consummate skill. an VNO ] yY p ~ 
imagination, a few who may unmistakably | to be endowed 


with genuis. Amongst the latter Miss R 
for over and above her art she brings 
which springs only from originality 

Mr. John Drew’s Petruchio is vigor 


J US, Vel ont, With 
that quality of briskness often lacking in Eng comedy Phe 
whip-cracking, mutton-throwing, and terrifying the ants 1s 
rendered as merrily as it can possibly b ‘he Grum ' Mr. 
James Gilbert is very humorous: Mrs. G } 0 as 
Curtis; one would wish they both had m lo. I 
is nothing weak in the p lay, and never a lack of fi! 

Scenic art has reached such a pitch of magn a S 


almost a question whether it does not tend to obscure rat 


support what is highest in dramatic art. With the « sption of 
the ale-house in the first scene. the way in which this play 1 
mounted leaves the lover of stage-pictures n o lesired 
Lucentios banqueting hall in the final sc a rich feast of 
scenic effect and colour. The lounging Cul a chou 


which very tastefully renders Sir Henry |] Should he 
upbraid.” The house invariably demands : 


IN THE OLD TIME AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 


at a matinée at the St. James's Theatre on May 3lst, was wel 
received hy a well-filled house. The story f the rama Is as 
follows. Lord Temple hopeless!) loves his ward, Miss Millbanke, 
whilst she secretly reciprocates his passion. Captain Meyrick, a 
notorious libertine, follows her with attentions which she receives 
in girlish innocence. A duel between Lord Temple and the 
Captain leads to an avowal of love, and the girl becomes Lady 
Temple. Some years later, her husband being abroad, but 
momentarily expected to return, Meyrick decoys Lady Temple 
to an inn near Dover, the haunt of a highwayman known as 
‘Captain George.” Mr. Herbert, a pedagogue, and Mr. Lacey, a 


Mr. Walter Frith’s new play entitled Jn ¢/ Time, produced 
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humorous squire, on their way to welcome their friend Lord 
Temple, discover Lady Temple with Meyrick, who declares that 
she has eloped with him, whilst she protests her innocence. Thus 
foiled, Meyrick is forced to retire, whilst the unhappy lady takes 
refuge in an inner room, from which, as was the case in the old time, 
there was no egress except through the guest-chamber of the inn. 
At this moment Lord Ten iple arrives, but by the story of a run- 
away match is induced to connive at the abi duction of his own wife. 

Believing her untrue, he then devotes himself to revolutionary 
politics, accepts a mission to the Jacobin clubs in Paris, becomes 

incarcerated in the prison of Conciergerie, whither also Meyrick 

is eventually brought as an English spy. In the face of death 
villainy becomes confessed. Meyrick goes to the guillotine, but 
Lord Temple released, and reunited to his wife, subsequently 
returns to England, home, and beauty. 

From this short sketch it will be seen that the story abounds 
in striking situations. Much of the dialogue is brisk, but the 
humorous characters of the play might be more fully developed. 
The tutor, well played by Mr. Julian Cross, and Squire Lacey, by 
Mr. Stewart Dawson, might with advantage be made still more 
characteristic. Miss Beat _ Lamb was a charming Lady Temple, 
and Mr. George Giddens as Captain George was excellent, as he 
always is. Mr. Fuller Mellis h pl ayed Captain Meyrick with ease 
and audacity. With little pains this play might be much im- 
proved. The author is perhaps too lavish of strong situations, 
but in these attenuated times we could often do with more of the 
robust spirit found “ In the old Time.” 





NIAGARA AT WESTMINSTER. 


Those who have not seen the mighty falls should certainly see 
the mighty diorama; and those who have seen the diorama have 
seen the falls. Such seems the universal verdict regarding a 
presentation, perfect except for the absence of the roar of many 
waters, 
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able to work on the peace of Europe. That Prince Bismarck 














TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





WiTH the real and long-delay: d outbu mmer 1 spect 
would, but for one supreme cata strophe both at home and abr ad 
seem brighter. The London world suns itself at Hurlingham o1 
Ranelagh, and chooses to forget tor the moment the vit ul 18 lle 
at stake before Parliament, and the critic pitfalls, masked, | 
the moment, of European diplomacy. June has proved—save f 
one blow none the less keen because expected—a month of econ 
valescence. ‘The Emperor of Brazil is better; Mr. John Bright 


is better; and, on the whole, the temper of the House of Commons 
is better also. Alas! would that a Ruler, endeared by his life 


to Europe, and “enduring unto the end,” were pared to a 
perplexed generation. Abroad there have been som linous 
rumblings of the coming storm, which have, however, calmed; 
at home the Papal rescript has been established, and parliamentary 


attention has been mainly confined whittling away the contents 
of the Budget and of the Local Government Bill to the condition 





of the Waterloo veteran’s double-bladed clasp-knife—the very 
one he had earried on him during the battle, on/y it had received 
since then a new handle, two new blades, and a new clasp! The 
Harrow and Eton match will soon ring the curfew for “that 


dreadful season,’ and moor, mountain, and spa will crowded 
with that somewhat small fraction of the great city, who style 
themselves “ All London,” and ape the fashions of their neigh- 
bours. It is to be hoped that nobody will quit town without at 
least one donation to some of the many agencies for granting 
the pallid children of work-a-day toil a fresh breath of that 
enjoyable country which God made, but which numbers of them 
have never even beheld. 


—— 


The Passport and the Tisza incidents have proved how little 
immediate mischief international irritations are for the present 


should impose invidious frontier regulations on the compara- 
tively few Frenchmen resident in Germany, and openly avow 
the measure as one designed to prevent friction in Alsace- 
Lorraine, would, under certain conditions, have undoubtedly 
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conduced to a breach of the peace. So again that M. Tisza, whi 
had previously countenanced co-operation with the Parisian 
Exhibition of = should porsciaiy and openly look upon 
this centenary of the Revolution as an affront to monarchy, and 
disclaim the stan f the Awana -Hungarian Committee, on the 
ground that circumstances may render the position of these 
exhibitors anomalous when next year comes would, had General 
Boulanger, for example, been dominant, have proved the stalking 
horse for much popular - retaliation, for there are thousands of 
Germans resident in Paris. Yet what has been the result of 
both these manifestations, occurring as they have done in such 


suspicious proximity he Government has good-humouredly 
acquiesced in the first, and here are some of M. Goblet’s remarks 
on the second :— 

‘Whatever be the case, these words have been spoken. They are to be regretted 
ough M. Tisza is not - vith the direction of the foreign relations of 
Empire, they could-n \Ss oticed, especially as nothing had been don 

issert, on the part of the French Government whiel h could, I will not say justify, 

t explain them. So s s they were brought to my knowledge I requested ou: 

Ambassador at Vienna t municate them to the Minister for F oreign Affairs 

\ustria-Hungary, Count K y, on whose great courtesy we have always had 

eason to congratulate o ves. In the first interview Count Kalnoky explained 
uur Ambassador his reg it the emotion caused in France by this troublesome 

1 unexpected incident. - declared that as regarded himself, he alone being 

ititled to direct foreign affairs, he could give the assurance that his Government 

vd no intention of offend France, a friendly nation, and he dwelt on the hop 

that the excellent relations of the two countries wouid continue to exist. Sincé 
this declaration Count Kalnoky has placed himself in communication with 
M. Tisza, and I am informed that he has communicated to our Ambassador a lette1 
which M. Tisza declares that he could only join in the sentiment expressed by 
int Kalnoky, that his \ is conveyed no intention hostile to France, and that 
Hungarian could think of saying or doing anything to wound our country. .. . 
‘But I think I should not reply sufficiently to your expectation if I did not profit 

y this occasion to explail a few words, the general position of France abroad 
ind our general policy. I will not dwell on the fact that this policy is absolutely 
acific. I hold that no one in the world can sincerely doubt it. France wants 

ice. While around her nations are in agitation, seeking to form alliances, . 5 

France alone remains cal impassable, seeks no adventures, attends to her 
domestic affairs, free from any thought of offence and from any feeling of weak- 
ness, content to survey events and prepare to meet contingencies. Is not the 
Exhibition itself, of which | ve described the character, and which is growing up 
before us every day, to w] we have invited the manufacturers of the whol 
world, a testimony of our intentions, of our first hope that peace will not be 
troubled, and of the resolu letermination that it shall not be troubled by ou: 
fault ?” 


[t is evident that the French Government are determined that 
Chauvinism, “ La Gloire,” Revision of the Constitution, and the 
rest shall be shelved until this great celebration of Gallic repub- 
licanism has transpired. The trading classes, above all others, 
must be conciliated. The present rv’gime is nothing if it is not 
bourgeois, and General Boulanger also nothing if not anti- -bourgeois. 
Hence this placidity | Meanwhile the passport regulations have 
been modified in the case of passengers by the Eastern e express, 
who, when furnished with through tickets from Paris as far as 
Munich, at least will be released from the obligation of producing 
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within the territories of Alsace- Lorrain 
one considers how commercially important this province is, on 
cannot but regard this latest action on tl t of Bismarck as 
a design to limit the causes of future 1a} l » ancient 
bone of contention. As for General Boulan< m 7 
are surely shortsighted who suppose that . read hi 
speech amid the abusive transports of the ‘ . L accept 
the anticipated defeat of his motion fo vision like a soldi 
rather than like a rhetorician, he is pl: ut Why, this 

exactly the impression he desires to crea He wv lo well t 
be silent for the time being, and to dissociat w 1s ‘interna 
reform from the restless craving for wa if he mea what h : 
urges On the Electors of the Charent support ft Pau 
Dérouléde’s candidature, this will be his ‘may not b : 
inopportune to recall his words 


a passport, always provided that they do not leave the trai | 
| 





* Klecto S I the Charente,—I havi 


decline the candidature which seve1 

my friends and I are far from taku 
den strati f the 17th of Jun 
national party, into which we should to st 
name alone is a guarantee of patriot 
Hi iderst ls as well as I do th 

n than | do that the country shall 
ha egard for the dignity and indep 
like me against the Tonquin expedit 
lead to ruin, when they do not lead to 
mine—reform of the Republican instit 


rin a short time of a C 

open Republic, an hot 
future. Respectful towards the sover 
true universal suffrage, he presents hin 


calling too 


dem nas is 





With this temperate language should be compared the violent 
proceedings of the Parisian Town Council. It must be remem- 
bered that discontent with parliamentary republicanism and a 
wish for the revision of the constitution is the dominant key of 
both. We quote from the Standard of June 13th | 


“M. Hovelacque did not believe that 


that of M. Boulanger. His friends and nself in 
as strenuously as M. Jules Ferry. To save the |] the t rid of 
Boulangism, Ferryism, and the Parliamentary The | torate alone should 


be supreme. 

M. Joffrin.—Very good ; but what will 5 lo, pra’ nst nt Ass 
should prove Boulangist ? 

M. Hovelacque.—All good Republica: 
the Seine. 


These discreet reformers then began to speak all at once, and after a scene 0! 
wild confusion M, Cochin, a wealthy Conservative, proposed the re-establishment 
of the Monarchy :—‘To cry “ Vive le Roi!’ means d ith Ferr Do wit! 
Gambetta! Down with Boulanger! Down with a tators pas to come 
Be sure of this, gentlemen, if we support the Revis posa mean it to b 
prompt and thorough, and we hope and trust it wil thi storation of th 
Monarchy.’ 

M. Longuet’s Resolution (for Revisio1 was CalT vy fifty-sey votes 


fourteen. 
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Another member, M. Vaillant, then moved a resolution calling upon the Pa 
ment to arm and organise immediately all able-bodied citizens—in a word, 
re-establish the National Guard. This was referred tu a special Committee 
consideration.” 


The Republic has lasted for e1 ighteen years; it is not impossib] . 
that 1889 may see something more than an Exhibition i in memory 
of 1789! 





The Emperor of Austria’s official address from the throne was 
one of premeditated caution. It was necessary to justify the 
increased war expenditure, and, above all things, to uphold 
unconditionally the Austro-German alliance, to which so many 
considerations have lately been sacrificed. It is reported that 
a subsequent conversation with Count Andrassy was of a pacific 


character. The most that can be asserted is that the spring 


is passed, and that there seems no direct reason, though much 
indirect desire, for war this year. must not be forgotte n that 
the last great campaign opened in August. Peace is terribly 


like the secret in the Indian prove rb ; it resembles the dewdrop 
on a flower; it — s tranquilly, but it is ever on the verge 
of dissolution. The » of the Kimperor of Germany was its most 
potent surety. 


The German Emperor was much better until the middle of the 
month, and his returning strength was liberally spent to enforce 
his enlightened ideas, not only as regards undue influence in 

elections, but also as to “the ey of religious” prejudice into 
politics, by the happy dispatch of the Minister of the Interior. 
Herr von Puttkamer’s “ resignation” has been accomplished in 
the most amicable fashion, and Prince Bismarck has honoured 
him by a grand farewell banquet. The new Kaiser’s addresses 
to Army and Navy strike a different keynote. The expression 

his obligation to render “an account to” his “ancestors” 
of his country’s military glory sounds almost pagan. Heaven 
crant that these firm utterances, at such an anguished moment, 
may form securities for peace and not provocations to war. 





The Turkish troubles as to Monastir are not yet at an end, and 
it is probable that Greek intrigues may continue to trouble 
Macedonia. 


Meanwhile Egypt has once more changed a minister (though 
not its mind) by the retirement of Nubar Pacha. “Corruption ” 
ejaculate the weather-wise ; men have yet arisen courageous 
enough to purge the Augean stable of Egy ptian finance ; ; perhaps 
some day there may be a representative council for the nation. 
VOL, XIX, 
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Till then we are me to hear of successive Pachas “ retiring.’ 
Riaz Pacha is termed by Le Nation 1 “an honest an nscien- 
tious minister.” 


The Italian troops in Abyssinia are succumbing to the parching 


regions of its climate, and “hygienic measures” : being taken 
to prevent death by suffocation. Not long ago we witnessed the 
bibulous enthusiasm of the raw recruits impressed into the service 
in the Province of Como. “Africa, Africa! houted these 
wretched boys, beneath the temperate languors of their exquisite 


skies. We could not at the time help pitying them. The 
“Pink Fly,” to which Lord Beaconsfield made sarcastic allusion 
in his celebrated speech on the Abyssinian pedition, is by no 
means the deadliest enemy to be contended wit! a country 
whose ally is summer. 


The Southampton election should read Conservative and 


Liberal Unionists a lesson. If there was one candidate likelv to 
be unpopular in a constituency rarely influenced by political 
considerations. it was the defeated candidat His connection 


with the London and South-Western Railway was in itself a 
sufficient reason for the alienation of a city which attributes to 
that Company’s action its loss of the Peninsular and Oriental 


Steamship C ompany 's trafhe. The much-vexed licensing clauses 
had, we imagine, very little to do with the Unionist failure: the 
further fact ‘of “<7 candidature being pressed in the absence of 


] 


Mr. Evans materially contributed to the Gladstonian triumph. 


“Wasn't Southampton jolly ?” (music and words procurable at 
the office of the Daily Gladstone Postbag) ejaculated Mrs. Glad- 
stone, in somewhat music-hall manner, to one of the many batches 
of excursionists who beguiled “ their” Whitsuntide holidays with 
the “monster attractions” of Hawarden. Really the spectacle 
of the veteran Variety Entertainer on the occasion was most 
remarkable: now confessing how clad he was to hear his son 
termed “Herbert,” instead of “Mr. Herbert;” now responding 


jocularly to the patriarchal dissenter “who journeyed from afai 
to “get hold” of his Protean hero, and exhorted him to “ stick 
fast to Ireland.” “Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore” who 
spent the Easter vacation in the society of Olympian spirits, 
marking and inwardly digesting “Robert Elsmere.” “ Wasn’t 
Southampton jolly ? silinas might shock even Madame de 


Netteville ! 


a st—“‘“Ci‘C 


The Ayr contest reads us another sermon on party remissness : 
an eleven hundred majority vanishes into thin Ayr! yet it has 
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given rise to a very typi 
Mr. Gladstone. We fee! 
former’s short, and the mat 


necessary 
erial parts 
italicising what to us seems most in ¢ 
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11 duel between Lord Hartington and 


to give the whole of the 
of the latter’s long effusion, 
yntrast :-— 


Hovusk, PiccaDILLty, W., June 9th. 


‘DEAR MR. GRAHAME,-- | _in writing to a correspondent on th 
Ayr election, Mr. Gladstone has » the position of Liberal Unionists on the 
question of coercion and local nment in Ireland. With reference to coercion, 
I believe that the position of L al Unionists generally was very similar to that 
which I took up in my address 1 cons tsin 1886. In that address, while 
I denied that coercion was th essary alternative to Home Rule, I admitted that 
there was a point at which any G nt might be compelled to resort to measures 
which might be described as c ‘e, and I did not limit this necessity to what 
Mr. Gladstone calls an outhn re of cerium When systematic resistance 
to and defiance of the law ar rted to by a political party for the purpose of 
obtaining political or social ob s I consider that the necessity which I described 
has arisen, On the question | government Mr. Gladstone has more than 
once attributed to me certain arations the authority, as I believe, of a 
speech made by Lord Spenc q more satisfactory if Mr. Gladstone 
would quote my own declarat nm vn words. So far as I am aware, I have 
never said anything to indicat it I side1 » renunciation of national aspira- 
tions by the Irish people to ssary condition for the extension of loca! 
institutions in Ireland. I h p i necessity for a clear and final 
decision on the question whet e re of the government of Ireland is or is 

it to be based on the princip fF the rveoanitior of a separate Irish nationality 
by the creation of a separat ish Parliament, and I have asserted that as 
preliminary to the extension of al liberties the supremacy of the law ought to be 
re-established. But, far from desiring the abandonment of national aspirations by 
the Irish people, I have repe ly point it that in the case of Scotland the 
strongest national sentiments, ven distinct national sentiments and distinct 
national institutions and laws, are compatible with the maintenance of imperial 

eqgislative authority and Executive Government. 1 sincerely trust that 
Mr. Ashley’s candidature will not | judiced by the inaccurate representations 


of the declarations of mys nd other Liberal Unionists on these important 
estions. With reference Mr. Gladstone’s observations on the licensing 
clauses of the Local Government Bill, I will poimt out that the proposals of 
Government have neve! der l by them to be vital to the measure, 
and that nw Liberal Unionist Felt himself under the slightest compulsion 
! upport these proposals as ¢ ia the existence of the Unionist Government. 
‘‘T remain, yours sincerely, 

“ HARTINGTON.” 

** LONDON, June 12th, 1888. 
‘My DEAR HARTINGTON,—As your letter in the papers to-day is in substance 
a reply to me, and one of a e to call for an answer from me, I think you will 
agree that it is better that ld address it to yourself directly than that J 

should set up a lay figure bet L US. 


‘Thank you for the letter. 
blic ought to be exactly inf 
vho, led by yourself, find th: 
reasons, to support the Gor 
when a non-Irish question i 
material, ° 

“Coming then, first, to tl 
follows: That on every previ 
resisted coercion, it has been 
amount of crime, and at the . 
Minister, laid down this as ie the only co 
renewal of it; that the Dissentient 


generally, repudiated the id 
1887 


ecause it shov 
ned as to the | 
>I 
nment (so far 
e, and 1 


nselves conse 


f 


Gaevat 


LS occasi mm. whe 


tion of L&S86 T 


‘ } 
il 


a of coercion at 


vent, and insidious plan of coe1 


lestion or coer 


vs that you feel with me that the 
osition of those Dissentient Liberals 
itiously compelled, for purely Irish 
as we can see) on every occasion 
s deemed by the Government to be 


‘ion, my charge or statement is as 
n the National Party in Ireland has 


imposed only in consideration of an exceptional 


he Duke of Rutland, now a Cabinet 
ndition which could bring about a 


Liberals largely, 1 believe I might say 


the election; that Jrish crime in 


( was not greater, but less, than at the period of the election ; thata novel, strin- 
‘ion has notwithstanding been passed, in the teeth of 
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the Irish protest, by your aid and that of e Dissentient ] acted with 
you ; and that by this action and by their support of au { the law 
worse even than the law itself, they have not only done thei ther to 
estrange the Irish nation from the English law, e \ nledge 


the people of the United Kingdom. No part of this st nk, shaken 
by your letter 

“You proceed to the question of Local Government terms, | 
own, of great mildness, that I ought t e quot ' n youl 
own words. But this is exactly the thing that I | they had 
been previously quoted by Lord Spencer | Novemb« 387 m 
(on May 9th, 1888) from this source, wuse, ha t nged, 
they had remained without retractio 
for six months 

‘As they appear to have escaped j 
On these words now effectually reca 
give full warrant for my statement 
roborated by the emphatic protest of L 
of Local Government to Ireland when n 
thirdly, that this denial is called postponement ; but aft 
the fulfilment of an impossible conditi rthly, n| 
of the Party termed Unionist who do not that 
of Mr. Smith and the Government—but I fea 
the facts as they thus stand, I fou 
by constituencies singly, and must ult y bet irge 
that the present parliamentary majorit; 
Liberals in particular, have broken thi lges on 1 B8i 
became a majority, and obtained a title and power1 
that the Scotch nation has been content th a P: t \ st 
uniformly seeks to govern Scotland according to Scot nal 
known through the majority of Scottis mbers. : 
a of the Dissentient Liberals, governs Irelar f Irish 
ide as they are expressed in the s nst 
aeclsive, and, in fact, unprecedented rity ; that 
Scotland at any time shall delibe rat ind and 
demand some special form of management } ? Liene 
Liberals will dare, even if, u nhappily, ’ sh 

‘Although I have not followed yo iressll 
Scotland during the Ayr election, | do n uubt that : 
will reach the ears of a constitue ney « nh, an Y 
which. a he avy Te sponsibility is at pres 


Comment (especially in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s vigorous 
rejoinder) would be tedious, but LWO pi ints deserve t he brought 
into relief all the stronger now that Mr. Sinclair has sec red a 
distinct majority ; the first, that of Mr. Gladstone’s method of 
view, according to which an imperial representat assembly 1S 
one in which a portion of the represe nted empire has a right, ] 
satisfied that such assembly is one of sympathy with its national 
susceptibilities, not, be it marked, to elect r presentatives who 
shall enforce their needs | yy constitutional methods, but to lemand 
some special form of management for their local affairs ; the 
second, that of his point of view, namely, that apparently to him, 

the Trish Question is one of nationality, the principle being that 
defined nakionaliiien have a right to inde pendence, even though 
they reap very material advantages from imperial dependence. 
It is well to bear this distinctly in mind as Mr. G! .dstone’s plat- 
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form, because many who would repudiate the principle of nation- 
ality if pushed to its logical a bsurdities, are champions of Home 

tule on the ground merely of “justice,” while others confound 
the two arguments. The principle of nationality is especially 
difficult to follow in Ireland, where it has become little but a geo 
graphical expression, and it would certainly apply with much mor 
cogent force to Cornwall. No one can deny the sacred claims of 
national aspiration : “all the great things have been done by th 
little peoples ;” they have indeed composed civilisation; but n 
one, on the other hand, should fasten such claims on those mixed 
races, whose sole chance of filling their special mission lies in 
unison with some well-disciplined and incorporative whole. As 
for the difference in the crimes that called for Mr. Gladstone’s 
coercion, “cumulative sentences,’ and the rest in 1882 (a distinc- 
tion re-urged by Lord Spencer at Sheffield), it will not be amiss to 
recall the recent and horrible multilation of a horse simply because 
its master had caused a farm to be let to a proscribed tenant. 
The crimes of 1882 and of L886 are alike due to the inculeation 
of the principles emphasised in the subjoined quotation :— 


“ A communication from the Irish bishops relative to the Papal Rescript reache 
Rome yesterday. In this document the right of the Holy See to intervene in tl 
matter of the ‘ plan of ca ign’ and ‘ boycotting,’ so far as concerns the juesti 
of morals, is acknowledg ind in this regard the Decree of the Holy Office, whit 
is in perfect conformity with the right of the Pope, is received with reverenc: 
the bishops. But they, nevertheless, feel constrained to remark that the Holy Se 
has not been well inform (he prelates point out that the acts condemned i 
he Decree, which, standi yy themselves, are contrary to the principles of justice 

t he conside re d in the rCUMSTARCEeS hich have given them birth. as méan 
of defence and legitimate resistance ; and a number of statistical data are thei 
adduced in order to prove that the disputes with regard to contracts betwe« 
landlord and tenant have political character, which has nothing to do wit 
morals or religion. The bishops conclude with renewed expressions of devotion t 
the Holy See and respect its decisions. ” 


In other words, where tenant-resistance is concerned, “ Defence, 
not Defiance.” 





The Bishop of Limerick’s letter and the resolutions of the Irish 
bishops transmitted to the Vatican leave no doubt, however, as to 
the supremacy of Rome over Irish “morals.” One cannot help 
regretting the blunder of our English Government that years ago 
refused to subsidise a ae ns University, and thereby depriv ed 
the unhappy country of a training home for educated priests. 


The banquet to Mr. Collings at the Liberal Union Club was an 
act of chivalry towards one ~ whose three acre (“ Trinacrian ” ?) 
and cow precedents had not led him to be cowed into Gladstonian 
subservience by Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who acts as a sort 
of “ bully” recruiting officer for the radical disunionists. His 
action in the extirpation of the root of Jesse from the Eden of the 
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Allotment Association formed the text for banter almost ag 
unpleasant as anything that Sir William has perused in the 
oratorical Times newspaper. The banquet to the future govern- 


ment of Ireland (including Messrs. Gilhooley, Tuit, an T: unner) 


atiests the mildness of the potations ey the fact that no wickeder 


invective than “ Dastard ” was vociferated by Mr. Parnell’s cuests 


against the devoted Mr. Balfour. nor os epit nore fi rid than 
e great ” devoted to the altar of Mr. Gladstoy fam 


The licensing clauses are to be with 


goodness, are the two hundred amendme | inion 
those clauses should never have been included in : sure 
already SO cumbersome, but the Radicals hav fallen ween 
the stools of the capacity of a local electorate and th dread of 
publican compensation. In spite of all averment to 1 ontrary, 
the present statute law does not share this plou ior a 
public-house owner near Putney Bridge only the other day 
received a very heavy compensati n for diversion of traffic. Mr. 
Ritchie’s assurance that the clauses were purely e rimental is. 
however, un peu trop fort, and the only matter, to our mind, for 
congratulations in the affair is the retention of their licen ing 
powers by the justices of the peace. As for the “alderman” 
clause we have no patience to discuss it; the police enactments 


will, doubtless, cause fresh obstruction before the session is over. 


The “ plan of champagne,’ as it may v styled, has also 
undergone a transformation—2s. the dozen on “cheap sparkling 
wines.” The medical profession can scarcely be displeased. The 
practical difficulty will be to avoid fraud in declaring the wine 
as “worth less than 30s. on its arrival in Envland,” for in the 
eyes of the average consumer a sparkle causes a multitude of sins 


and he adac hes. 


The Commission on the “Sweating System” continues its sad 
revelations with terrible consistency. The “system” of farming 
out work to irresponsible grinders of competition, aggravated by 
the employment of women, children, and foreigners, is proved to 


extend to the furnishing ate saddlery trades. In th midst of 


our jeremiads, however it will be well to see why foreign work- 
men are so competent. to undersell our native employés. The 
following summary from a Belgian blue-book may assist our 
reflection :— 

‘A coal miner in England considers himself very badly paid indeed when for 
25 per cent. less work he earns 50 per cent. more pay than a Belgian. An 1ron- 
roller cr puddler, even in these bad times, earns, we believe, fully double the 
Belgian rate, and at the inflated period of the Franco-German war, and 1m- 
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mediately thereafter, ironworkers and coalminers forced their wages to 
least three times the rate of the Belgians, who were equally well placed to pro 
by it. It would be pretty difficult in England to find a compositor who would s 
type for sixty hours for eighteen shillings, or would regard twenty-five shilling 
: week as a maximum for special skill. In short, the price of skilled labour in 
England is from one-half to twice as great as in the busy industrial hive that 
separated from us by a day’s steaming. It is only fair to add that hour for 

the English labour is bé ed to be much mor e productive.” 


We should not inculpate too lightly the large employers who 
have been accused by Mr. White’s witnesses of white slave- 
holding. There has been no cross-examination, and many of the 
statements demand stricter proof. 





The horrible fire in the Edgware Road forms one more heart- 
—a sermon on the text, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
Captain Shaw's evidence on the inquiry shows, that though the 
firemen were released from their hours of duty, they can ne ver 
be onenaiaanel from the necessity of attending to the “ escapes, 
especially as a month's training is requisite for ‘their management. 
We trust that an Act of Parliament, by which all employers of 
labourers resident on their premises are compelled to keep fire- 
escapes and precautions against fire, will be the outcome of the 
catastrophe. Meanwhile the heroic painter, whose splendid 
conduct was so helpful, runs a great chance of being spoiled. It 
is satisfactory to notice that the only inmate who was thoroughly 
calm and helpful was a woman—that brave and far- -seeing 
French dressmaker, whose sagacity had arranged a scheme of 
escape, and whose courage executed it. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works scandal inquiry has 
elicited a narrative which combines the ingenuities of ancient 
pocket-borough elections, the mock-pieties of bubble- -promotion 
trials, and the verses current in breach-of-promise actions. It 
reveals a definite course of gigantic jobbery. Apparently, except 
the Board functionaries built the | house, their labour was in vain 


that built it. We can only hope that London may never have 
thus to blush again. 


Other horrors have surprised our huge city. No less than two 
instances of open violence in the streets—one with a knife, and 
in Regents’ Park—have reminded us that medizvalism still 
survives; while the esc aped convict “Jackson” has, by his 
adventurous persistence, become a modern Dick Turpin in the 
sympathies of the populace. This is no healthy sign. 


‘“ How oft this sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! ”’ 
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Hor the “ Puff Archeological” commend us to the following 
delivered at our doors :— 


GOLDEN INFORMATION.—There 


viz. : the Archaic, the ancient or obsolete, mark ( 
the Theban or most renowned period ; and the 

Egyptian art declined ; and it may be suppose 
“ Sacred Art,” or the attempt by the Egyptian priests 


} 


metals, commenced. We do not follow 1 examp r to t 


lead into gold ; but we guarantee that sicht 
floors into walnut, oak, ebony, etc., can do so by t Elect Stai 
rice: (one shilling size) sevenpence. 5% 


Harrod’s Stores, Brompton Road, 8.W 


The “ Puff Archeological ” reminds more ot that 


’ 


enterprising organ, The Daily Gladst Postbag During 


, 


Mr. John Bright's indisposition it has turned its Argus eye upon 


the Society of Friends and the Channel Tunnel with the sul 
joined results :— 

Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., has received the following letter fron 
Mr. Gladstone :— 


ly DEAR SIR,—I have to ackn 
which you have sent me. Quite apart ny s 
I assure you, nave been difficult to 
Society of Friends were so little in 
t] body as to approve of the coerci 
‘TI remain, dea 
I 
DEAR S1R,—I beg to acknowledge 1 ct sa 
I in no way share the alarms created in some 1 
tunnel, which indeed appears to m« 


“Some minds” appear to include Lord Wolseley’s if we maj 


judge from the following extract from his speech on our national 


defences :— 
, All he 





could say was—and he did assert it without tradiction—t! 
the man who said we were safe from invasion beca vantag 
being separated from the Continent by the small Chaz b ed himselt 
in antagonism with some of the greatest men this v d ev luced, an 


certainly the greatest soldiers. They had the authority Duke of Wellingto1 
of the Great Napoleon, Sir John Burgoyne, and many othe tinguished men 
their side, and they had a consensus of opinion among general officers that at 
present time this country could be invaded, and might be invaded. When an, 
gentleman made such a statement as that which had lately been made public 


that it was impossible to invade this country, becaus t would take a fleet 
480,000 tons to carry over 100.000 men to these shores 1e l no dé 
that the gentleman who made that statement did so erfect good faith, | 
informants had misled him in a most discreditable manne! There was a littl 
book called the ‘ Soldiers’ Pocket-book.’ with which he (t d) had ha 


something to do, and he could only say that the gentleman who made that stat 
ment and those who furnished him with that inf 
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advantage of passing mpetitive examination in reference to the contents 
that book, or they would have found that, even allowing for what were cal 
short voyages, according even to our system of transport, which provided for t 
men in luxury far greater than that which foreign nations would think of doing 
it laid down that for 100,000 men for short voyages only 150,000 tons would 
required. When the best men at the Admiralty and the War Office consult 
on this subject they lai ywn, if he remembered rightly, one and a half tons { 
every man embarked. That, of course, did not include horses, but he knew fro 
experience which had been collected in England in regard to the transport 
troops in the year 1878, that the Russians were transporting their men by sea f 
much longer voyages than across the Channel from France to England, and th¢ 
only provided three-quarters of a ton per man. He was quite certain as to th 
accuracy of his statem ind made it with a full sense of responsibility, that 
the ports of France at is moment, and on any day in the year, there 
sufficient shipping to c: over to England 100,000 men. That was a positive 
fact, and he mentioned it after a very careful study of the question. If it wel 
proved that he had made a misstatement, he should be the first to apologise.” 


“A Christmas card of an insulting character” is a novelty even 
in the days of the season and the session. For sending one to 
Miss Mabel Scott Lord James Douglas was relegated to Holloway 
for a fortnight by Mr. Justice Chitty. Another cause célébre of 
the month concerns the will of that extraordinary soldier of 
fortune, Henry Selby Richards, otherwise “ Abdallah Pacha, 
late of the Egyptian Privy Council, who seems to walk straight 
out of the pages of Don Juan. After a strict Mussulman 
existence, including wedlock with Fatoom Hanim, a daughter of 
the Faithful, and a retirement to a rose garden in the Lebanon, 
he eventually settled down to respectability at Sydenham, barring 
the fact this wife was his niece. The orthodox dispute arose 
between the seven children of his trifling Mahommedan wife 
under Mahommedan law, and the English beneficiaries under 
a will made at Beyrout according to English form. The court 


held that his domicile was English, and “that in spite of all 
temptations to belong to other nations, he still remained an 
Englishman.” We presume that the touching reference in 
a letter to Fatoom as his first wife, “whose name he could not 
writ2 without tears rising in his eyes,” is a polite Oriental 
metaphor. 





Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Mr. Gladstone’s accomplished 
“best man,” has very suddenly passed away, and with him a long 
record of academical and metropolitan culture. A professor who 
graced drawing-rooms, and a wit who enlivened his professorial 
chair, he has left at least one enduring\monument of an honoured 
name, those beautiful lines on the “ Private of the Buffs.” Sir 
Robert Loder’s decease parcels out a colossal fortune into 
bagatelles of one, two, and three hundred thousand pounds to 
about eight legatees. This must be agreeable reading for the 
Socialists. Colonel King-Harman, too, is no more, and the voice 
of faction is for once silent around the deathbed of that chivalrous 
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gentleman. Mrs. Chippendale, too, has not survived her husband 
long. A charming poet, a great millionaire, and a famous actress! 
Pereunt et imputantur ! 

Mrs. Salis Schwabe, whose school at Naples formed so interest- 
ing a subject for our Work and Workers’ series of May last, has 
achieved another great success in the march of educational 
progress to which she has long consecrated her influence and her 
energies. Professor Angiulli, together with Madame de Portugal, 


have delivered lectures to teachers so successfully, that more than 
fifty ladies willing to teach on this system have attended, includ- 
ing nine or ten nwns, a fact hitherto unparalleled in Italy. This 
triumph was duly telegraphed by the Royal Inspector, Commen- 
datore Palmucci, to the Minister of Instruction, who r rraphed 
his congratulations. It may be added that so keen an rest is 
taken by the King of Italy in Madame Salis Schwabe’s work, that 
he begged her some time ago to accept a gold lal struck 
especially in her honour. 

The new Libel Act is being satisfactorily amended, especially 
as regards the safeguards imposed upon the fresh vileges 
conceded to reports of public meetings and of tria ‘he Law 
Courts still maintain their startling programme of exceptional 
interest. The case of schoolboy honour vindicated at the expense 
of magisterial discretion had only just concluded wh Wood's 
libel action began; and the British public being far more 
absorbed in the investigation of a jockey 5 prospt tS, investments, 
and policy, than in expected declarations from the new German 
Kmperor, or the state of Prince Bismarck’s health. his 1s only 
natural in a country whose keenest interests are for sport, 
politics, and the weather. The latter has lately oscillated 


between that of the Glacial and the Diluvian periods, and has 
suggested to a profane wit the necessity, as in Boadicean Uays, 





of some blood-offering—say, an archbishop—in Trafalgar Square! 
rT ‘ ° + . ; . . ‘ 
The Conservatives have met in council to maintain their union, 


as well as that between England and Ireland; Mr. Balfour 1s nol 
going to resign, and the Thanet election ought to demonstrate 
that Kent, like Mrs. Todgers, “can do it if it el | 
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Critical Notices. 


SS 


LIFE IN THE BUSH.’ 


So many young Englishmen ar 
now eagerly looking beyond th 

seas for a new field of work, one 
that shall promise something better 
to them in the way of possibilities 
than anything within their view at 
home, that every new book dealing 


with one or other « 
colonies is sure to fi plenty of 
readers. We have hi: heaps of 
books on Australia and Australian 
subjects, historical, geographical, 
descriptive, personal, and variously 
informing, not to mention fictions 
in which the pictures drawn have 
too often been misinforming ; but 
only a limited few of all these 
books present us with just such 
detail as is most needed. For the 
young Englishman, whatever be 
the class to which he belongs, if he 
has it in view to turn colonist, will 
be most nearly concerned to know 
what will be the every-day routine 
of life as it may affect himself in 
this colony or that, and so be able 
to judge beforehand of his fitness 
to undergo it, and be guided there- 
fore in his selection among the 
colonies, 
Books, then, presenting such 
features, must be more than or- 
dinarily useful to a certain number, 
while possessing living interest for 
the general body of readers. Of 
such a kind is Mr. Nicols’ contri- 
bution to Australian literature now 
before us. It is a book we can 
heartily recommend—and that by 


* “Wild Life and Adventure in the 
Australian Bush.” By ARTHUR NICOLS, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 2 vols, illustrated, 21s. 


Bentley. 


the light of personal experience 
as a genuinely realistic and yet 
interesting account of squatting 
life in a part of Australia. 

Not that we have no fault to 
find with the contents of these two 
tastefully handsome volumes. The 
title, to begin with, is decidedly 
displeasing from its unwieldiness. 
Moreover, it should have indicated 
that the action and scenery of the 
book are confined to the colony of 
Queensland, and to the Maranoa, 
Warrego, and Barcoo districts of 
that colony. Too much space has 
been occupied with an altogether 
unnecessary and very trite account 
of the voyage out from England ; 
and sundry needless repetitions 
occur throughout the book. 

The author has wisely cast his 
work into narrative form. But, 
since he decided to frame it as a 
continuous tale, he should have 
remembered that story-telling has 
its particular needs. Something 
like a plot might have been con- 
structed, without detracting from, 
but rather enhancing, the author’s 
real intention of depicting bush 
life. Harold, the hero, is a fine 
young fellow, and deserved better 
treatment. We are regaled with 
an account of his birth, parentage, 
ind education. We follow him 
through all his Australian experi- 
ences—possibly Mr. Nicols’ own, 
but then it is Harold we are 
concerned with—only to take leave 
of him with startling abruptness. 
We had just got sufficiently in- 
terested in his fortunes to wish to 
hear a little more. His tale, such 
as it is, is unfinished. We would 
like to know whether he fell in 
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love with that girl whose photograph 
he received in the last page of the 
second volume, whether he married 
her, and whether they “lived long 


_ 


and happily ever after.” Thuis, 
being the only hint of a love in- 
cident in the entire book, is rather 
meagre. For love is not necessarily 
an unknown factor in Australian 
bush life, nor is a story often very 
interesting without it. 

Harold, who is the son of an 
English country gentleman, goes 
out to Queensland to learn how 
pastoral farming is conducted there. 
He is apprenticed to a squatter, in 
the first instance, that he may learn 
the business thoroughly, before in- 
vesting capital and turning squatter 
himself. Arrived at Brisbane he 
meets the squatter, McNab, to 
whom he has been consigned like 
a bale of geods, and, in company 
with a shipmate, is at once hurried 
off to McNab’s run of “ Wallaroo,” 
on the Maranoa. Immediately after 
leaving the railway at Allora the 
new chums’ troubles begin. They 
find out what it means to ride 
Australian horses, by no means 
easy goers, from sunrise to sunset. 
They are weaned to the staple diet 
of the country, salt-junk, damper, 
and tea, and not always all of those. 
They have to ride through rocky 
and broken country, through swamp 
and scrub and forest, and swim 
their horses over rivers, sometimes 
wet to the skin, sometimes parched 
with thirst under a tropical sun, 
and at night to think themselves 
lucky if they can find room to sleep 
on the earthen floor of a shepherd’s 
hut. 

McNab proves to be a_ bad 
example of the Australian “ shep- 
herd-king.” Luckily his_ type, 
though it exists, is exceptional. 
Once at home at Wallaroo he pretty 
well leaves the new chums to take 
their chance. He is a mere money- 
getter andutterly unscrupulous. His 
only thought is to get as much work 
out of his pupils—who have already 
paid him a premium—as possible. 
As for teaching them anything, he 
has no idea of that at all. He 
would rather they learnt nothing, 
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so that their frien 


him to keep them on the 








pupils as long as money last 
Fortunately Harold ls 
in Bill Humphrey 
MecNab’s ru This 
portrait of the best ty 
Australian stockman and 
Strong, hardy cperiel 
honest, whole-souled. Y 
racter is just one of th 
can go anywhere and do a1 
He takes Harold id, 
instructs him in all the details of 
management and work ol 
Harold, being rl 
young fellow, tl rs himse 
his new life with L adel y 
to master every letall of ‘ 
watching sheep feeding the : 
forest and 3 | 
Shu kjumpe! tailing 
mobs of Savage and excited 
In time he becomes almost 
a“ hand’’ as Bill hims« 
The descriptions of 
the book are very fine, muc! 
than the dialogus which is O 
forced. and ofté e] eebli \s 
for adventure, there is plenty of 
enough to make any hearty }j 
Englishman’s pulses tingl 
longing. Sport is a strong 
with Mr. Nicols too. Readers 
his volumes will find such ‘oul 


of hunting, shooting, and fishi 


well be al reve lation | ny 
them. The Australian bus} eems 
with game in immense variety 


affording no lack of employment to 


the ardent sportsman. 
Some very few interesting sk 


are given of the aboriginal | 


Harold and Bill gO tO a large 
of these wild people, join the: 


great kangaroodrive and cons« 


feast, afterwards witnessing a “ 


} 
tah 
© ucliice 


slacks. 





cai 
m in 


quent 


COT- 
roborree,”’ which os deseribe ad w 
. ] , } , * , 
remarkable nae hty. as tnis e@xtrat 
= : 
will show. 
‘The short twilight was fast d 
into night, and ul f Lay tne ¢g Ss 
the Southern Cross twinkled 
1] i) ‘ } 7 14 - 7 
I al iS, aqdu L\ j I oO WI 
Myall Hills. Gradually all eg vn 
withdrew themselves into the surrouna- 
ing bush. The women collected sma! 
he bps of dry leaves ind grass near eac 
of the half-dozen fires which formed 
semicircle in front of the chief’ siti 
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In strange contrast to the cl Bmw that 
ad been going on shortly before, silenc 
fell on the whole camp. Ab thirty 
of the women arranged thems Ives in 
two rows, squatted on the ground 
he fires, some with opossum 73 over 
heir knees, others with a shield and 
boomerang, or two boomerangs in their 
hands: their black hair dec 

ufts of down of the white cockatoo, by 

iy of both ornament and dress. For 
some considerable time they remained 

us motionless in expectation, their 
eyes eagerly fixed on the dark ess be- 
yond the dull glow of the sinking fires. 
Not a leaf rustled in the ca ‘ool air. 
One would have thought it ossible 
that any living thing could have been in 
that silent forest. 

Pur-r-r-r-r-ee, faintly in the distan 
Then nearer and ne arer, Purr-r-r-r— 
Purrrr reee—Pur-r-r-r—Purr-r-1 e. Thi 

es leaped as by magic int bright 
ze, and fifty naked men dashe« 
ward out of the darkness into the lurid 
glare. A deep long-drawn sigh of ad- 
iration or wonder burst simultaneous! 
all the women— Ah-h-h-h !— 
Ah-h-h-h !—and the warri stood 
.otionless for some seconds. 
‘A remarkable sight they present 
] 


before 


Long — marked with e kind 
of white clay down the front of their 
os and poe Ag transverse bars wer 
drawn across their chests, foll ng the 
lines of the ribs, and bi oad wh circles 
irrounded their eyes—all rough 
itation of the human skeleton. White 
ithers were stuck in thei und 
eir bodies shone with grease. A 
nt’s pause, and the women, wit! 

one accord, struck up a low monotonous 
chant, beating time with the bo 
ind shields, and drumming on the skins 
stretched over their legs. To this 
rimitive, but not unpleasant music, th 
en began a slow march, 
paces to the right, in single fil 
turned round and retraced their steps 
with the most perfect regularity in every 
movement, while they held thei 
over their heads, with their arms bent, 
and clashed the boomerangs together at 


son qaozen 


short intervals, Presently the marching 
was varied by a succession of rapid leaps 
to the right and left. alternately, accom- 


panied by quicker music, Then, in an 


instant, all the white lines disappeared, 
as the men turned quickly on their heels, 
with their backs to the fires, d re- 
appeared, when they again presented 
their fronts to the light. The effect of 
the skeleton forms, now varishing and 
now flashing into sight, the wh line 


turning as one man, was most striking 
At every turn the music ceased for a 
moment, and the women uttered their 


mphatic note of admiration—‘ Ah ! Ah !’ 
At some unseen signal, a few bunches 
oI grass were thrown upon the fires, and 
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when the temporary darkness had given 
way to a fresh blaze, the dancers had 
vanished into the gloom of the forest.” 


For the remainder of the ex- 


traordinary scene we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Nicols’ pages. 


But the wild Blacks are not agree- 
able neighbours for a squatter, as 
Harold was to discover when he 
subsequently went to another run 
on the Barcoo. Here a marauding 
tribe committed fearful devastation 
among thé flocks and herds, and 
speared a shepherd at his post. It 
was apprehended that they intended 
to attack the head station, as they 
were in strong force. A muster of 
squatters and their men accordingly 
took place; an attack was made on 
the native camp, and a battle 
fought, a considerable number being 
killed. 

There are scarcely any incidents 
or accidents of life on a run in this 
part of Queensland which Mr. 
Nicols has failed to mention and 
describe. Bush fires, and the way 
they are checked, drought, and how 
it is combated, floods, dingoes, and 
their ravages, disease among cattle, 
horses, or sheep, unruly beasts, 
runaways, breaking in horses, shear- 
ing and lambing, mustering of 
cattle, midnight stampedes of a 
herd on the way down to market, 
all come in for ashare of attention. 
Some useful figures are now and 
then presented, as to the size of 
runs, and the stock they will carry, 
as to capital required for making 
an independent start, as to the cost 
of this pr that, and so on. Nor 
are the most homely details of 
existence forgotten, and herein lies 
much of the charm of the book, 
and much too of its practical utility 
as a life-like picture of the bush. 

We are minutely instructed in 
the great art of making a damper. 
Now a damper, when well made, is 
a very excellent form of bread, and 
Mr. Nicols’ dampers would seem to 
have been invariably of this kind. 
He does not mention that too- 
frequent variety of which the 
interior is hard, heavy, and horny, 
and the crust all charcoal and ashes. 
Moreover, we would protest that 
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the most careless shepherd or stock- 
man will generally wash his hands 
before proceeding to knead dough, 
unless water be scant. And we 
should not ourselves use our saddle 
for a kneading-board, as long as a 
gum-tree was handy, from which 
we could get a piece of bark for 
the purpose. 

But food of any sort is sometimes 
not easy to procure, for one reason 
or another. We have experienced 
incidents not very dissimilar to the 
following, which is certainly rather 
amusing to read. Harold and Bill 
have been travelling in bad weather, 
and arrive one night at a deserted 
stockman’s hut, wet, tired, and very 
hungry. Having no food with 
them, and having failed to get any 
game, Bill makes search for some- 
thing to eat. 

“When Harold came in with the 
saddles and bridles, Bill was peering into 
a small paper twizzle by the light of 
the fire, the result of his scrutiny being 
a joyful ejaculation. 

“ «Flour i is; rather musty, though. 
Something else too,’ taking the lid off a 
flat china pot ornamented with gilding ; 
‘smells ’— sniff, sniff—‘funny, but nice ; 
looks like mutton fat. I say, Bertram, 
what’s this in this swell pot? It won't 
do to eat it till we’re sure about it.’ 

“ Harold stooped down to the fire and 
examined the pot, breaking out into a 
hearty laugh as he deciphered and read 
aloud the label on the dirty li 
Cleaver’s Genuine Bear’s Grease for the 
Hair.’ 

“* Kat this, Bill? Why, it’s pomatum ; 
and it stinks of patchouli.’ 

*“<*Can’t eat it? I’m going to have a 
jolly good try to knock up a johnny-cake 
with it and the flour anyhow, and chance 
it—if you'll guarantee it isn’t poison ! 

‘*T don’t suppose it will kill you 
straight off; but 1 wouldn’t guarantee it 
won't make you sick!’ 

‘‘Humphreys turned up his saddle, and 
kneaded the flour, about half a pound, 
and the bear’s grease together on the 
seat into a stiff dough, flattened it out 
in the form of a thin cake, and laid it 
carefully on the hot embers. The hut 
began to smell like a perfumer’s shop. 
Bill watched the cake browning with a 
smile of satisfaction, and, when it was 
done to his fancy, turned gravely to 
Harold,— ; 

“*Come along, now, mate; supper’s 
ready !’” 

They discussed their “johnny- 
cake” which, by the way, Bill 
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doubtl 3s design: tea | é oars 
title for such luxuries only fit fo 
the bush, and found it better thar 
nothing. Such incidents only serv: 
to reconcile ular but 


uy 
“n 


one to the re 
ee Be ad cil ha? } 
Ssatisly1ng diet of Ssalt-Junk, damper 


and tea. Game, however, is always 
to be | 

fare, if one only has a gun, wit! 
skill enough, and some tin 
which to use it. Vegetables 
sort are rather a rarity, thou 
almost anything will flouris] 


iad as an addition to sucl 


the mere trouble of scratching seed 
into the fertile soil. But labour : 
Scarce and dear. the runs Gol 


sequel tly short-handed and evi 
one’s time is so filled up wit 
necessary duties that there is non 
left for gardening 

In all that Mr N Is has to tell 


} 
us about sheep we Can 1 d thing 
} , ». 
to call questi But w! 
lS Speaking of cattk rtain trifling 


inaccuracies seem to indicat 

he is not quite so entirely at 
among them. His description 
the method employed for brand 
andcutting young cattleat Wallar 
is either singular ora mistake. W 
fail to see how the operatlol 

be effected if th | 

jammed agai 1 fence nd 
flung Then again, Bill Hum 
phreys was surely ‘“crammil 
Harold, when he told him then 
cattle would charge and gor 
on foot. Bush cattle will usually 
run away from a footman. It is 
when they are pastured on wid 
treeless downs that he may be 
danger, not from their fury, | 
from their curiosity, which leads 
them to follow the wunwont 
spectacle of a man not on horseback 
and perhaps, by crowding upon hin 
trample him to death. 

But such faults are unimport 
and do not detract from the merits 
of the book as a whole. We ‘cal 
cordially thank Mr. Nicols for this 
animated, breezy, and thoroughly 
genuine picture of Australian life 
with which he has presented us. 
To the sons of farmers and country 
gentlemen, in especial, it should 
prove of no small value, as an 
unvarnished account of the sort of 
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life awaiting them should _ they 
think of emigrating to Australia. 
To the general reader it will come 
as a fresh and vigorous narrative of 
life in the trackless interior of the 
vast island-continent of Australia. 
W. De.isteE Hay, F.R.G.8 


THE NEW GERMAN EM- 
PEROR AND EMPRESS, 
FREDERICK II, AND 


VICTORIA.* 


Tis is one of those flunky books 
which spring up like mushrooms on 
the manure of Jubilees, royal wed- 
dings, new accessions, etc. These 
productions are all pretty much of 
a piece. The leading incidents, 
court ceremonies, tours, festivities, 
which make up the lives of thes« 
personages are depicted in the 
phraseology of pompous common- 
ak and their perfections set 
forth in the glowing rhetoric of 
literary ‘‘ piece-work,”’ sometimes 
known as ‘‘ penny-a-lining.” With 
works of this kind, therefore, critic- 
ism is pretty much disarmed. The 
volume before us is no exception 
to the general rule. We have the 
stock-image of royal perfection 
presented for our admiration, the 


model prince, statesman, and 
‘man’ in the one hand, the 


pattern wife, mother, and ‘“ woman 
in the other. The salvoes of exu- 
berant loyalty whenever and wher- 
ever the royalties appeared in 
public are duly recorded. Wed- 
dings and christenings fill up, 
might be expected, a considerable 
space in the memoir. This is the 
style :— 


as 


“The happy years sped on, the Crow: 
Prince renewing his youth in his om 
sons, the Crown Princess watching h« 


eldest daughter blossoming into woman- 


hood, till at length one morning t! 
sound of wedding bells was heard, : 
old Schloss 
with flowers and garlands in honour of 
two happy brides” (p. 176). 


the 





* “The New German Emperor and 
Empress, Frederick III., and Victoria.” 


The story of their lives. By Dorori\ 
ROBERTS. T. Fisher Unwin. 





in Berlin was decked 
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The wedding, we are told, pre- 
sented ‘‘a beautiful and touching 
spectacle.” One feels, in glancing 
at such books, that the writing of 
these ‘‘ puffs” of distinguished 


personages which the bookmarket 
supplies in such prolific quantity 
nowadays might not be a bad one 
to be taken up as a regular profes- 
sion by gentlemen in reduced cir- 
cumstances. The trick is easily 
learnt, and, to judge by the sales of 
such publications, must not be un- 
profitable. 


A SEASON IN SUTHER- 
LAND.* 
Mr. Epwarpbs-Moss prattles mildly 


and amiably about shooting, fishing, 


lower - gardening, and Scottish 
scenery for one hundred and sixty 
pages or so, and if the result is not 
very solid or satisfying, it is, at all 
events, harmless and easily digested. 
Some of the fishing and shooting 
scenes are partic ularly well done, 
and we are inclined to wish that 


they were more numerous, and that 
some of the long-winded descrip- 
tions of the beauties of nature had 
been curtailed. This sort of thing 
has been done before, and done 
very much better by Mr. William 

Black, for instance, and Mr. Richard 


Jeffries, with whose works Mr. 
Edwards- Moss is _ iously familiar. 
A more serious blemish, however, 


is the author’s wearisome habit of 
interlarding his experience with a 
superabundance of quotations, 
dragged in, as it were, by the scruff 
of the neck, not because of their 
applicability, but merely to show 
Mr. Edwards-Moss’ erudition. In 
the first dozen pages we find tags 
from Horace, Swinburne Tennyson, 

tuskin, Bacon, Keats, Grahame, 
Phil Robinson, Russell Lowell, 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Shake- 
speare, and this average is main- 
tained throughout. We find “ be- 
atus ille qui procul negotiis,” and 
of course we know that “O fortu- 





* “A Season in Sutherland.” By 
Jounx E. Epwarps- Moss. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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nati mimium,” etc., is sure to follow. 
And so it does on page 76, though 
Mr. Edwards-Moss writes it “ for- 
tunatos.”” The author goes down 
in a ship, émi olvwm movr@, and we 
know that avnpiOuov yeXaopa cannot 
be far off—nor is it. When a man 
quotes so copiously by the way we 
like to see him quote correctly. 
‘‘ The sun’s perpendicular rays 
[liumine the depths of the stream ” 

is wrong, as the proverbial school- 
boy knows. Here is the true ver- 
sion :— 
“ The sun’s perpendicular rays 

[llumined the depths of the sea— 
And the fishes, beginning to sweat, 

Said ‘Damn it, how hot we shall be!’” 


Mr. Edwards-Moss touches lightly 
and pleasantly on certain Highland 
superstitions, but he does not seem 
to know how ancient and how wide- 
spread is the idea that witches used 
to assume the form of leaves, and 
could only be killed by a silver 
bullet. In addition to the informa- 
tion he provides in Chapter IX. we 
may refer him to “ The Minstrelsy 
of the English Border,’ wherein 
he will find the old ballad of The 
Lodge of Barmoor. A beautiful 
witch, who used to assume the shape 
of a hare, and frolic on Lowick 
Moor, one “ Watty of Bowsden,” 
resolved “to kittle her lug with a 
silver slug,” and the ladye, not the 
hare, was found dead in her bed. 


POULTRY FOR EXHIBITION, 
HOME, AND MARKET.* 


Tuis is a thoroughly practical book 
written by a thoroughly practical 
man, and contains many useful 
hints to amateurs. Though books 
on the subject are legion, there is 
always room for a new book 
brought up to date, and it deserves 
to take its place beside the 
‘‘ Henwife,”’ one of the most justly 
popular works that have been 
written. 


“Poultry for Exhibition, Home, and 
Market.” With achapter on Pheasants 
and Pheasantries. By a PouLtTry 
FARMER. London : Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 


The general management of 
Poultry, Artificial Incubation, 
Diseases, Exhibitions, form the 
subjects of the opening chapters. 
The severa: species of Poultry are 
then minutely described, and there 
are chapters on Geese, and Ducks, 
and Pheasants. 

It only remains to add that the 
book is beautifully illustrated, and 
at the price of half-a-crown 1s a 
marvel of cheapness. 


Miss Osporn teaches a_ useful 
lesson, but one which we fear will 
have no lasting effect, any more 
than all the precautions which are 
taken against fire prevent a panic 
when the fatal moment arrives. 
Millicent Byron insists on marrying 
Geoffry Dering in spite of all the 


} 


persuasion which is brought to bear 
upon her, and in spite of convincing 
proofs that he wants her money 
more than he does herself. Her 
short married life contains more 
misery than pleasure, and the end 
is tragic in the extreme. Hers is 
a runaway match, and her cousin 
Charlie Devereux makes another : 
but this turns out very well thanks 
to his marrying a sensible woman. 
“ Peccavi” is distinctly a _ well- 
written book in spite of the charac- 
ters and incidents being none of 
them above the commonplace. The 
author shows some knowledge of 
character and observation of life, so 
far as it goes, but it is lacking in 
depth or distinction. She belongs 
to the large class of competent, 
steady-going, conventional novelists, 
who turn out books which remind 
one of the “good plain cook's” 
idea of home-made cake — very 
wholesome, but somewhat heavy. 
The designing widow, and the 
crusty, but rich bachelor uncle 
afford all the humour which is to be 
derived from the three volumes, 
and one cannot help congratulating 
the former on her clever capture of 
the latter. 


* Peccavi.”?’ By EMILY D OSBORN. 
Swan Sonnenschein 
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1. Medical Shaxtoy ment for Ladies. 
Mr. A. T. VANDERBILT. 


9. Members of Parliament. 


Rieut Hon. G. Ossorne-Monrean, Q.C., M.P. 


3 Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's Entertainment. 
ALFRED GERMAN REED. 
4. The Private Secretary. 
sy ONE. 


5. Mrs. Salis Schwabe’s Froebel Institution. 
| ADELE VON PORTUGALL. 
6. The Salvation Army. 
Hon. Mrs. Drummonp. 
Each Part One Shilling. 
LONDON: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
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re Gallery of Portraits, reproduced from large Cabinet Photographs, by E. WALERY, 
Street, with Monographs from the well-known pen of Dr. LovIs ENGEL. 
July) contains Portraits of 

H.R. H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 

THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, and 

SIR FREDERICK cenahaiatabatatd 


‘traits are unique as works of 
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A Second Edition of 


GEORGE MOORE'S NEW WORK 
/s Now Ready. 


CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. 


By the Author A Mummer’s Wife. 
With Etch d sania of Author by WM. 


72, Camb ridge ”—e 


l na 's W. 1 writes: —* Hari less’ El STR ANG, 68. 
, é such 2 positive pote 7 ‘ 
ad to answer any enquiries.” “s Academy says :—‘‘It is a brilliant sketch ; much 
we, to enna € a mild continuous current of & the best thing that Mr. Moore has done: the pro- 
» Which speedily cures all Disorders of the duction of a mat 1 of wide culture, and contair ling 
vomac h, Liv ver and Kidneys. Thousands of scarcely a le page void of something suggestive 
pl lie: al Pi nenpeies & Advice free on @ amusing, Pa ed .. » In point of mere cleve rness 
raged Dos ete Consult. & these ‘Confessions’ see > to me without a rival in 
? ea attery Co, Lt os recent Enclish ficti ga: 
Oniy Address, d. recent English fiction.”—Wwm. SHARP. 
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pECHAMY 


PILLS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Biliots and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first. dose will 





give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in| 


countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. ‘They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. ‘These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is :heir 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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